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PREFACE. 


This  pamphlet  has  been  very  carefully  compiled  by  entirely  disin- 
terested parties.  There  has  been  no  drawing  upon  the  fancy  or  imagination, 
and  no  attempt  to  depict  in  glowing  colors  the  resources  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  beyond  the  warrant  of  facts. 

All  statements  of  facts,  figures,  and  tables  given,  regarding  the  State, 
are  extracted  from  official  records  and  are  authentic  and  reliable. 

It  is  furnished  for  gratuitous  distribution  by  the  ST.  PAUL,  MINNE- 
APOLIS &  MANITOBA  RAILWAY  CO.,  who  bespeak  for  it  a  careful  and 
attentive  perusal  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  procuring  homes,  and  improv- 
ing their  condition,  by  settling  in  a  country,  renowned  at  home  and  abroad 
for  beauty,  fertility,  health,  and  prosperity. 

Address  all  communications  and  letters  of  inquiry  to 

D.  A.  McKINLAY, 

LAND  COMMISSIONER, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA, 
U.  S.  A 


MINNESOTA  IN  1879. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  offers  inducements  to  immigrants  which  cannot 
be  surpassed  and  are  rarely  equalled  by  any  other  country  on  the  globe. 
These  comprise  excellence  of  climate,  soil  and  water;  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  advantages,  and  educational  facilities;  and,  in 
addition  to  all  these,  cheap  lands !  The  settler  who  comes  into  this  State 
now  has  not  to  undergo  privations  and  hardships  attendant  upon  pioneer- 
ing, nor  is  he  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  inconveniences  of 
frontier  life,  for  there  is  practically  no  such  thing  as  frontier  in  the  State, 
except  in  the  pineries  of  the  extreme  north. 

Mills,  stores,  schools,  churches,  etc.,  are  met  with  almost  everywhere, 
and  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  are  at  the  command  of  even  those 
in  the  most  sparsely-settled  neighborhoods. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  there  is  still  a  large  proportion  of  unoccu- 
pied land  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  except  in  the  older  counties  near  the 
Mississippi,  St.  Croix  and  Minnesota  Rivers.  These  water-courses  were 
originally  the  only  channels  of  communication  between  Minnesota  and  the 
older  States,  and  the  early  settlements  were  formed  along  their  banks. 
Since  1862,  however,  the  building  of  railways  has  been  prosecuted  with 
marvelous  rapidity,  and  those  who  have  since  immigrated  hither  have 
located  along  their  lines  or  proposed  routes,  thus  leaving  the  intermediate 
spaces  unsettled,  although  the  lands  are  equally  good  and  often  more  de- 
sirable for  agricultural  purposes.  As  the  roads  were  extended,  the  same ' 
course  was  pursued  by  the  newer  arrivals ;  until  to-day  the  State  is  belted 
with  settlements,  extending  from  east  to  west,  and  one  great  line  reaches 
to  its  extreme  north-west  corner,  through  the  far-famed  Valley  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  These  lines  of  occupation  are  for  the  most  part  suffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  societies ;  and  stores,  where  goods 
are  sold  at  no  greater  advance  of  prices  than  the  cost  of  additional  freight, 
are  found  at  all  the  railway  stations.  Here,  also,  the  farmer  finds  a  ready 
market  for  his  produce. 

The  small  squares  on  the  accompanying  map  represent  townships.  The 
lines  are  uniformly  six  miles  apart,  and  it  is  very  nearly  eight  and  a  half 
miles  diagonally  across  the  townships.  Guided  by  them,  it  is  easy  for  the 
reader  to  calculate  the  proximity  of  the  railways  to  any  locality  between 
their  lines. 

The  design  of  this  chapter,  however,  is  merely  to  introduce  the  subject, 
leaving  the  several  attractions  of  the  State  to  be  especially  treated  under 
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appropriate  headings,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  add  here  that  the  utmost 
care  has  been  observed  throughout,  in  the  preparation  of  these  pages,  to 
avoid  exaggeration  ;  and  that  they  consist  largely  of  extracts  from  publications 
issued  by  authority  of  the  State  after  careful  revision  by  its  highest  officers. 
While  its  object  is  to  set  forth  the  inducements  which  Minnesota  offers  to 
immigrants  and  invite  the  latter  to  settle  within  her  borders,  those  having 
charge  of  its  publication  fully  appreciate  that,  if  mutual  benefits  are  to  flow 
from  immigration,  new  settlers  must  not  be  attracted  by  representations 
which  their  future  experience  will  not  verify.  Should  they  be  deceived  they 
may  become  dissatisfied,  and  results  may  follow  alike  injurious  to  both 
themselves  and  the  State.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed  of  utmost 
moment  that  no  assertion  shall  find  a  place  in  these  pages  unless  it  is 
entirely  true. 

LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  lies  between  forty-three  and  a  half  and  forty-nine 
degrees  north  latitude,  and  extends  nearly  from  the  ninetieth  to  the  ninety- 
seventh  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Washington.  Its  length  north  and 
south  is  about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  map  which  is  attached  shows  its 
form.  Its  boundaries  enclose  an  area  of  83,530  square  miles,  or  53,459,840 
acres.  Of  this  expanse  50,759,840  acres  are  land  aud  (without  including 
that  part  of  Lake  Superior  which  lies  within  its  limits,)  2,700,000  acres  are 
water  surface.  An  idea  of  its  extent  may  best  be  formed,  perhaps,  by 
comparing  it  with  other  countries ;  for  instance,  it  is  greater  than  the  united 
areas  of  all  the  New  England  States  and  Maryland ;  nearly  as  large  as  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  taken  together,  or  as  both  North  and  South  Carolina,  or 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  combined.  The  acreage  of  arable  land  already 
surveyed  in  this  State,  (exclusive  of  the  pine  and  mineral  regions,)  is  as 
great  as  the  entire  area  of  Illinois. 

Compared  with  European  countries,  it  is  larger  than  the  entire  island  of 
Great  Britain,  and  has  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  the  area  of  Ireland. 
It  contains  about  two-thirds  as  many  square  miles  as  Prussia,  and  consider- 
ably more  than  the  entire  German  Empire  outside  of  that  kingdom.  It  is 
about  half  the  size  of  Sweden,  and  two-thirds  as  extensive  as  Norway. 
Its  territory  is,  in  truth,  of  magnificent  extent,  and  the  term  "  Empire  State 
of  the  Northwest,"  sometimes  used  in  reference  to  it,  is  not  inaptly 
applied. 


GENERAL    FEATURES 


Lying  in  a  high  northern  latitude,  at  an  elevation  of  from  about  one 
thousand  to  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  tide  water,  and  too  remote  from 
the  great  oceans  to  be  perceptibly  affected  by  their  influence,  Minnesota 
may  justly  claim  to  possess  most  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  other  coun- 
tries, while  exempted  from  many  of  their  unfavorable  peculiarities.     Though 
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by  no  means  mountainous,  she  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  such 
regions,  and  with  myriads  of  lakes  scattered  over  her  territory,  is  almost 
free  from  swamps,  and  entirely  clear  of  their  usually  attendant  miasms. 
About  one-third  of  her  area  is  covered  with  timber,  yet  she  deservedly  ranks 
with  the  prairie  States  of  the  Union ;  and  though  far  inland,  vessels  may  load 
at  her  ports,  on  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi,  and  convey  her  produce 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  with  only  a  single  transfer  of  cargo.  The  mighty 
Mississippi,  with  its  source  in  her  extreme  northern  districts,  while  serv- 
ing her  with  motive  power  for  innumerable  mills  and  factories,  affords  her 
meanwhile  the  full  benefit  of  its  entire  navigable  channel  for  purposes  of 
transportation.  The  renowned  Red  River  of  the  North  connects  her  with 
the  immense  and  fertile  regions  of  Manitoba  and  the  Assiniboine  and  Sas- 
katchewan valleys ;  and  the  St.  Croix,  on  her  eastern  border,  provides  that 
portion  of  her  realm  with  a  water  outlet  for  its  products.  The  Minnesota 
river  meanwhile  furnishes  a  navigable  water-way  across  the  State  from  west 
to  east  and,  with  the  upper  Mississippi,  gives  interior  water  transportation 
facilities  of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent. 

Besides  these  natural  channels  of  communication,  her  territory  is  inter- 
sected with  a  magnificent  network  of  railways,  which  are  being  rapidly  in- 
creased and  extended,  affording  to  all  parts  of  the  State  ample  and  constantly 
increasing  facilities  for  transportation  and  constituting,  by  their  exterior 
connections,  means  of  speedy  communication  with  all  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  Every  portion  of  the  State  is  richly  endqwed  with  water-power, 
and  the  soil  in  each  locality  repays  abundantly  the  labors  of  the  agricultu- 
rist, except  where  it  covers  inexhaustible  stores  of  mineral  wealth.  Nature 
in  short  seems  to  have  made  it  a  grand  region  of  boundless  resources,  finely 
adapted  to  the  uses,  conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  human  race. 

THE  SOIL. 

Of  a  region  of  the  extent  of  Minnesota,  it  is  only  possible  to  treat  here  of 
the  several  features  in  a  general  manner,  but  fortunately  there  is  a  remark- 
able uniformity  of  soil  throughout  the  State,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nearly  all  an 
alluvial  deposit,  varying  in  depth  from  one  to  five  or  more  feet.  Generally 
this  deposit  rests  directly  upon  a  stratum  of  clay,  and  everywhere  the  allu- 
vion is  mixed  with  sand  in  sufficient  quantities  to  hold  warmth  and  render 
it  friable,  and  it  abounds  in  organic  matter. 

This  soil  is  naturally  free  from  surface  water  and  ready  for  cultivation  as 
soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground  in  the  Spring. 

Scientific  analysis  develops  the  presence  of  elements  of  extraordinary 
fertility. 

High  and  competent  authorities  describe  it  as  of  "  excellent  quality,  rich 
41  as  well  in  organic  matter,  as  in  those  mineral  salts  which  give  rapidity  to 
4i  the  growth  of  plants,  and  that  durability  which  enables  it  to  sustain  along 
41  succession  of  crops."  Another  says  :  "  It  is  a  dark  colored,  fine  textured 
*l  soil,  abounding  in  organic  matter  and  highly  fertile.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  large 
"  amount  of  natural  manures  mixed  with  soil,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce 
-"  great  and  permanent  fertility."  But  to  the  general  reader  it  is  far  more 
important  to  set  forth  the  results  of  its  cultivation  than  to  instruct  him  as 
to  the  elements  composing  it,  for  though  he  may  be  familiar  with  the  prop- 
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erties  and  value  of  all  its  constituents,  he  understands  that  there  are  conditions 
of  combination  and  external  circumstances  under  the  influence  of  which  it 
must  be  placed  in  order  to  produce  desirable  results.  He  can  only  be 
assured  that  these  exist  by  knowing  what  the  soil  has  produced,  for  the 
magnificent  crops  which  it  produces  speak  more  eloquently  than  the  most 
learned  scientist. 

The  testimony  of  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  rapidly  accumulating 
comforts  and  wealth,  furnishes  proof  the  most  satisfactory  and  unquestion- 
able of  the  genuine  richness  of  the  soil  and  its  remarkable  adaptation  to 
diversified  and  profitable  agriculture. 

It  is  a  fact  that  from  the  soil  of  Minnesota  are  taken  as  great  a  variety  of 
productions  as  from  any  portion  of  the  Great  West 

This  will  be  demonstrated  more  fully  in  the  several  tables  and  articles  ©n 
agricultural  products  of  Minnesota,  which  appear  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

CLIMATE,  TEMPERATURE  AND  HEALTH. 

The  climate  of  Minnesota  is  one  of  its  chief  glories,  and  experience  only 
confirms  what  has  been  from  time  to  time  hitherto  spoken  and  written  in 
its  praise.  It  is  true  that  the  State  lies  in  a  high  northern  latitude,  but  not 
more  so  than  Maine  and  Canada  on  this  continent,  and  nearly  all  of  Europe 
in  the  old  world.  Christiania,  in  the  southern  part  of  Norway,  is  in  latitude 
sixty  degrees  north.  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  fifty-nine,  and  all  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  north  of  fifty.  The  German  Empire  is  all  north  of  forty- 
six  degrees.  Were  latitude  alone  the  index  to  climate  and  temperature, 
Minnesota  would  compare  well  with  the  most  favored  regions  of  the  earth, 
but  other  causes  are  known  to  have  influence,  and  the  isothermal  or  climatic 
zones  of  the  earth  are  curved  irregularly,  because  of  the  peculiarities  in  the 
conformation  of  its  surface. 

The  isothermal  zone  in  which  Minnesota  is  embraced  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  the 
climates  of  these  States  are  somewhat  similar.  But  it  ought  only  to  be 
required  to  show  that  the  cold  here  does  not  prevent  the  growth,  full 
development,  and  profitable  yielding  of  cultivated  vegetation,  and  that  it  can 
be  endured  by  men  and  domestic  animals  with  no  greater  inconvenience  or 
discomfort  than  it  occasions,  during  the  winter  seasons,  in  most  countries 
of  the  north  temperate  zone  lying  above  thirty-eight  degrees  of  latitude  on 
this  continent,  and  forty-four  in  Europe.  The  magnificent  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  which  are  annually  grown  in  this  State, 
and  their  wide-extended  reputation  for  superior  quality,  are  surely  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  beyond  question  that  the  temperature  is  not  detrimental  to 
agricultural  success,  and  the  united  testimony  of  its  nearly  800,000 
inhabitants  ought  to  prove  that  they  experience  no  excessive  discomfort 
because  of  the  cold. 

We  know  it  has  been'  customary,  by  many,  to  regard  this  State  as  a  great 
boreal  region,  subject  to  long  and  trying  winters,  with  great  depths  of 
snow. 

It  is  full  time  the  public  mind  was  disabused  of  all  such  fallacies.  While 
the  winters  are  usually  cold,  they  are  nevertheless  remarkably  pleasant, 
with  clear,  sunshiny  weather,  and  but  little  snow.     Every  intelligent  person 
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knows  the  great  advantages  of  just  such  winters,  and  how  very  favorable 
they  are  for  the  development  of  healthy,  active,  men,  women  and  children. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  winters  are  also  very  marked  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  brute  creation.  They  impart  a  life  and  vigor  which  is  nowhere 
found  in  more  southern  latitudes,  where  stock  has  to  endure  the  sudden  and 
frequent  changes  natural  to  humid  atmospheres,  and  encounter  all  the 
adverse  influences  attendant  upon  "mud  and  slush." 

An  influential  journal  published  in  London,  England,  in  an  elaborate  arti- 
cle upon  the  resources  of  Minnesota,  recently  said  on  this  subject : 

"The  dryness  of  the  air,  the  character  of  the  soil,  which  retains  no  stag- 
nant pools  to  send  forth  poisonous  exhalations,  the  universal  purity  of  its 
water,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  fog  or  mist, 
the  brilliancy  of  its  sunlight,  the  pleasing  succession  of  the  seasons,  all 
conspire  to  give  Minnesota  a  climate  of  unrivalled  salubrity,  and  to  make 
this  a  home  of  joyous,  healthy,  prosperous  people,  strong  in  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  capabilities.  And  while  the  chilly,  damp  winds  from  the 
Atlantic  are  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  that  terrible  disease  pulmonary 
consumption,  while  the  malarious  exhalations  from  the  und rained  soil  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other  States  of  the  southern  Mississippi  Valley  yield 
an  annual  harvest  of  fevers,  Minnesota  enjoys  an  almost  entire  immunity 
from  both." 

The  healthfulness  of  Minnesota  is  best  illustrated  by  comparisons  with 
the  rates  of  mortality  in  other  countries.  The  total  number  of  deaths  in 
the  State  during  1877  was  6,599.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  one  in  every  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  population ;  but  738  of  these  deaths  were  from 
consumption  and  354  from  other  chronic  ailments,  most  of  which  were  of 
persons  who  came  here  invalids,  too  much  reduced  in  health  to  recover. 
Deducting  these  and  we  have  only  one  death  to  one*hundred  and  thirty-five 
inhabitants.  Lest  this  shall  be  deemed  unfair,  the  comparison  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  charging  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  chronic  cases  to  this  State,  when 
we  have  the  following : 


Minnesota 1  in  124 

Wisconsin 1  in  108 

Iowa , 1  in    93 

Pennsylvania 1  in    96 

Michigan 1  in    88 

Illinois 1  in    73 

Missouri 1  in    51 


The  whole  United  States ...  1  in  74 

Norway 1  in  56 

Sweden 1  in  50 

Denmark 1  in  46 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . .  1  in  46 

France 1  in  41 

Germany 1  in  37 


The  chances  of  life  in  Minnesota  are  increased  in  the  proportion  that  the 
above  death-rates  of  the  countries  named  bear  to  the  death-rate  of  this 
State.  This  statement  ought  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  healthfulness  of 
this  climate. 

LENGTH  OF  SEASONS. 

There  is  no  appreciable  difference  between  this  country  and  the  middle 
States  of  the  Union  generally  in  the  length  of  the  seasons.  Spring  com- 
mences about  the  close  of  March  or  early  in  April,  and  planting  is  done  but 
little  later  than  in  Ohio.  Harvest  usually  commences  in  July  and  is  contin- 
ued into  August.  The  early  autumnal  frosts  make  their  appearance  early 
in  October,  but  it  is  in  this  month  that  Indian  summer  begins,  and  it  fre- 
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quently  lasts  from  four  to  six  weeks.  This  is  the  most  delightful  of  all 
seasons.  The  air  is  cool  and  balmy,  and  all  nature  wears  a  peculiar  aspect 
of  calmness  and  rest,  which  is  most  delightful  to  the  senses.  The  advent 
of  wintry  weather,  until  which  time  fall  plowing  may  be  continued,  takes 
place  about  the  twentieth  of  November  usually,  and  the  farmer  has  ample 
time  to  garner  his  crops  and  to  prepare  his  ground  for  early  seeding  in  the 
spring.  After  this  the  cold  increases  gradually  in  severity  until  winter 
really  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  December.  It  is  not  the  case,  either, 
that  winter  is  constantly  cold,  for  there  are  warm  intervals  throughout  its 
continuance,  noticeably  so  between  the  middle  of  January  and  the  middle  of 
February. 

WATER— SUPPLY  AND  QUALITY. 

In  the  surveyed  area  of  the  State  there  are  upwards  of  5,000  lakes.  Then- 
average  extent  is  about  three  hundred  acres,  but  a  number  of  them  exceed 
10,000  and  two  or  three  cover  respectively  about  100,000  acres.  Many  of 
them  are  very  deep,  and  most  are  filled  with  fish.  Ordinarily  their  shores 
are  dry  and  firm  down  to  the  water's  edge,  except  at  their  outlets,  and  the 
waters  clear,  cool  and  pure.     The  bottoms  are  commonly  sandy  or  pebbly. 

The  existence  of  these  lakes  is  necessarily  attended  with  that  of  a  multi- 
tude of  streams,  varying  in  size  from  the  tiny  rivulet  fed  by  a  single  spring 
to  the  majestic  Mississippi.  Besides  this  bountiful  surface  supply  of  one 
of  mankind's  prime  necessities,  good  water  is  easily  reached  by  digging,  in 
every  part  of  the  State. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  adult  population  is  mostly  made  up  of  native-born  citizens  of  other 
States,  with  a  large  per  centage  of  immigrants  from  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Irelaud,  England,  Scotland  and  Canada,  and  fewer  numbers  of 
Welsh,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Russians  and  French.  These  readily  affiliate  with 
each  other  on  acquiring  the  English  language,  and  prejudices  of  race  and 
nationality  are  soon  overcome  by  association.  The  tone  of  public  sentiment 
is  eminently  moral,  and  a  high  average  degree  of  intelligence  prevails.  The 
importance  of  educating  the  young  is  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  citizens, 
and  schools  are  well  attended  and  sustained.  All  the  Christian  sects  of  re- 
ligion are  represented,  and  the  clergy  of  the  State  are  usually  highly  educa- 
ted, liberal-minded  and  conscientious.  Taken  altogether,  there  is  hardly  a 
neighborhood  in  the  State  that  does  not  afford  agreeable  social  advantages, 
and  strangers  are  welcomed  with  generous  hospitality. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The  educational  facilities  afforded  in  Minnesota,  when  the  newness  of  its 
settlement  is  considered,  are  surprising  even  to  those  who  have  witnessed 
their  gradual  development,  and,  it  must  severely  tax  the  credulity  of  people 
residing  elswhere  to  believe  half  the  truth.    Yet  the  figures  given  below  are 
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taken  from  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  accuracy. 

There  are  schools  in  seventy-one  counties  of  the  State,  the  number  of 
districts  being  3,811,  and  of  school-houses  3,280.  Of  the  latter  2,469  are 
frame  buildings,  136  brick,  74  stone  and  601  log.  The  number  of  scholars  is 
167,825,  and  teachers  employed  4,872.  The  average  monthly  wages  paid 
teachers  (including  board")  is  .$37.52  for  male  and  $28.12  for  female  teachers, 
and  the  aggregate  amount  paid  them  last  year  was  $878,980.42.  The  value  of 
school  houses  and  sites  is  $3,382,351.85.  The  increase  of  scholars  in  1878  over 
1877  was  5,274;  increase  of  districts  114;  increase  of  school  houses  131;  in- 
crease of  value  of  houses  and  sites  $399,835.35 ;  increase  of  teachers  130.  The 
total  cost  of  the  schools  for  the  year  was  $1,181,326.58. 

The  system  of  public  schools  embraces,  besides  the  common  schools, 
graded  schools  and  high  schools.  Above  the  high  schools  and  dependent 
upon  them  for  its  supply  of  scholars,  is  the  State  University,  of  which  the 
Agricultural  College  is  a  department,  and  three  excellent  Normal  Schools 
are  maintained  by  the  State  for  training  teachers.  Most  munificent  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  support  of  public  educational  institutions  in  this 
State  by  both  the  general  and  State  governments.  The  former  donated  for 
common  schools  lands  equal  to  one-eighteenth  part  of  the  entire  surveved 
area  of  the  State,  and  178,086  acres  additional  were  ceded  for  the  University 
and  Agricultural  College.  The  State  has  pursued  a  sagacious  policy  in 
disposing  of  these  so  as  to  get  the  highest  price  for  what  have  been  sold, 
and  the  money  accruing  from  such  sales  is  safely  invested  and  is  already 
yielding  a  very  considerable  income.  It  is  provided  that  no  part  of  the 
principal  of  this  sum  shall  be  expended,  but  it  remains  a  perpetual  endow- 
ment for  the  schools,  the  interest  only  being  available  for  current  use.  This 
greatly  reduces  taxation  for  educational  purposes  already,  and,  as  its  total 
increases  every  year  through  additional  sales  of  land,  the  revenue  derived 
from  it  will  contribute  still  more  largely  in  the  future  to  the  support  of 
education. 


SCHOOL  FUND,  SCHOOL  LANDS,  WEALTH,  TAXATION 
AND  INDEBTEDNESS. 

Abstract  from  State  Auditor's  report. 

Taxable  value  of  real  property  in  Minnesota  in  1878 .$183,833,854  00 

Taxable  value  of  personal  property  in   Minnesota  in  1878, 

(exemptions  being  deducted) 56,220,460  00 

Total $240,054,314  00 

Eate  of  taxation  upon  this  amount  for  State  and  School  purposes,  seven 
(7)  mills. 

Amount  of  School  fund  invested  in  land  contracts $2,321,356  34 

Amount  of  School  fund  invested  in  bonds 1 ,534,246  92 

Amount  of  School  fund  invested  in  drafts  on  county  treasurers,  1,077  82 

Amount  of  School  fund  in  cash 2,882  43 

Total $3,859,963  51 
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VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATION. 

Value  of  chiirch  property $2,475,684  00 

Value  of  school  property 2,167,144  00 

Value  of  public  property 2,563,225  00 

Total $7,206,050  00 

INDEBTEDNESS. 

Bonded.  Floating.  Total. 

State $    500,000  $    122,000  $    622,000 

County 783,096  85,231  868,327 

City  and  Town 3,591,689  222,072  3,813,761 

School  District  532,632  57,517  590,149 

Total $5,407,417     $   486,820     $5,894,237 


COMMERCIAL 


MINNESOTA  IS  A  GREAT  COMMERCIAL  CENTRE. 

Her  situation  is  pre-eminent.  Her  commercial  facilities  unrivalled.  Oc- 
cupying- the  geographical  centre  of  the  continent,  she  renders  all  sections 
of  our  country  tributary  to  her— she  scatters  her  trade  and  exports  every- 
where. With  great  rivers  upon  her  eastern  and  western  border  flowing 
towards  different  zones — a  great  river  in  the  centre  of  the  State  flowing 
crescent  shape  from  her  extreme  western  almost  to  her  eastern  border, 
navigable  for  238  miles  through  the  heart  and  garden  of  the  State.  The 
Mississippi,  running  eight  hundred  miles  through  the  State,  and  navigable 
for  540  miles  within  her  boundaries,  opens  up  to  us  the  Gulf  and  broad 
Atlantic. 

With  the  "Father  of  Waters,"  Minnesota  can  gather  furs  from  the  north, 
and  tropical  fruits  from  the  south ;  by  the  same  channel,  and  its  immense 
railroad  connections,  she  can  scatter  her  wares  through  the  United  States, 
and  send  her  flour  and  other  produce  to  Europe— making  direct  exporta- 
tion and  importations,  as  she  is  now  doing,  avoiding  all  middle  men  and 
expensive  charges  and  delays  incident  to  a  warehousing  system  in  any  or 
all  of  the  eastern  cities.  Young  as  she  is,  Minnesota  has  set  up  housekeep 
ing  for  herself. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  she  is  now  close  up,  in  point  of  time 
and  expense,  through  her  unrivalled  facilities  with  all  the  great  markets  of 
the  old  world,  Minneapolis,  the  great  grain  market  of  the  Northwest,  has 
commenced  shipping  her  flour  direct  to  Europe;  and  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants of  Saint  Paul,  who  did  a  business  in  1877  of  $28,000,000,  are  import- 
ing goods  direct  from  Europe.  A  barrel  of  flour  can  now  be  shipped  direct  to 
Glasgow  for  $1.52,  and  to  Liverpool  for  $1.57  per  barrel. 

The  Mississippi,  interrupted  only  by  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  Sauk 
Rapids,  and  Little  Falls,  is  navigable  to  the  foot  of  Pogegoma  Falls,  distant 
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but  236  miles  from  its  source.  On  the  Minnesota  river,  in  good  stages  of 
water,  boats  run  to  Granite  Falls,  a  distance  of  238  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Our  fertile  Nile,  called  Red  River  of  the  North,  gives  380  miles  of  navigable 
water  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State.  The  St.  Croix  furnishes  52 
miles  of  navigable  water  on  the  eastern  border.  Lake  Superior  gives  167 
miles  of  shore  line  to  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State,  and  the  St. 
Louis  river,  the  principal  stream  of  that  section,  adds  21  miles  of  navigable 
waters  to  the  extreme  west  end  of  Lake  Superior.  This  river  is  important, 
as  the  first  link  of  the  great  chain  of  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
system.  Forty  smaller  rivers,  with  a  vast  number  of  still  smaller  streams 
tributary  to  them,  ramifying  through  fertile  upland  and  grassy  meadow  in 
every  section  of  the  State,  afford  invaluable  facilities  for  lumbering,  milling, 
manufacturing  and  agriculture.  To  sum  up,  Minnesota  has  2.796  miles  of 
shore  line  of  navigable  waters — one  mile  of  coast  line  to  every  30  square 
miles  of  surface.  Ohio,  one  of  the  best  watered  States,  has  but  one  mile 
of  coast  line  to  67  miles  of  surface.  By  this  great  extent  of  inland  naviga- 
tion she  can  gather  up  the  surplus  of  products  ready  for  shipment  from  the 
largest  markets.  The  commerce  of  this  State  is  yet  in  its  incipiency,  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  exportation  of  wheat,  flour,  lumber,  furs,  game,  and  the 
importation  of  articles  for  home  consumption. 

These  transportation  facilities  will  do  more  than  afford  outlets  for  the 
products  of  Minnesota  By  their  means,  in  conjunction  with  lines  travers- 
ing other  States,  she  will  become  a  general  thoroughfare  of  commerce  and 
travel.  In  winter,  whatever  transportation  flows  eastward  from  the  west- 
ern portions  of  British  America,  or  by  way  of  through  freight  and  travel 
from  China  and  Japan,  will  be  diverted  from  its  direct  course,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suspension  of  lake  navigation,  and  seek  the  continuation  of 
its  journey  by  railroad  lines  running  from  St.  Paul  eastward.  All  this 
passing  freight  and  travel  will  augment  the  commercial  importance  of  this 
State,  and  many  of  the  thousands  of  tourists  who  annually  pass  over  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  country,  attracted  by  the  delightful  climate, 
beautiful  scenery  and  excellent  opportunities  for  hunting  and  fishing,  will 
stop  here  for  recreation.  Thus  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation  of  the  State 
will  not  only  tend  to  add  to  her  commerce,  but  indirectly  contribute  to 
enhance  the  prices  of  her  products  generally  in  her  home  markets  and  in- 
crease the  value  of  her  real  estate. 

On  this  subject  the  late  Commissioner  of  Statistics  for  the  State  says  : 

"  The  commercial  position  of  Minnesota  is  perhaps  the  grandest  among 
the  States.  Occupying  the  exact  centre  of  this  continent,  and  constituting 
the  water  shed  of  its  eastern  half,  the  steam  navigation  of  three  great  in- 
ternal water  systems  terminates  here,  viz.,  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  northward 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  southward  from 
Hudson's  Bay ;  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  chain  of  great  lakes,  west- 
ward from  the  Atlantic.  Minnesota  is  thus  the  focus  of  three  cardinal  radii 
of  a  vast  commercial  system ;  the  fourth  radius,  connecting  her  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  will  be  supplied  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  This 
road,  already  constructed  directly  through  our  State  to  Bismarck,  on  the 
Missouri,  will  be  the  shortest  thoroughfare  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
place  Minnesota  in  the  highway  of  the  world's  traffic.  Here  the  whole  trade 
of  those  converging  water  lines  will  break  bulk,  and  constitute  this  State 
the  entrepot  and  distributing  theatre  of  a  commerce  whose  extent  and 
wealth  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate. 
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"  The  interior  water  system  and  the  great  lakes  are  connected  by  rail- 
roads from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  head  of  Lake  Superior,  while  practically  as  near  the  sea- 
board as  Chicago,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
nearly  300  miles  nearer  the  heart  of  those  western  areas  whose  exhaustless 
resources  feed  the  vast  commerce  of  those  lakes.  By  this  short  cut,  our 
trade  may  avoid  the  circuitous  and  expensive  route  via  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago, the  necessity  of  employing  which  has  hitherto  stripped  us  of  our  great 
natural  advantages.  But  these  disabilities  are  now  ended.  Minnesota  has 
now  the  choice  of  the  many  diverging  and  converging  channels  of  commu- 
nication to  which  lavish  nature  and  commercial  sagacity  justly  entitle  her." 

RAILROADS  IN  THE  STATE. 

In  describing  the  commercial  facilities  enough  has  been  said  to  give  an 
intelligent  idea  of  the  capacities  for  transportation  which  the  present  rail- 
roads of  Minnesota  afford,  and  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  speak  even  briefly 
of  their  building,  or  of  the  new  roads  and  extensions  now  under  contract  or 
in  contemplation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  first  road  in  the  State  was  built 
in  1862.  This  was  the  St.  Paul  <&  Pacific,  now  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Mani- 
toba Railway.  In  1862,  it  operated  only  10  miles  of  road;  now  it  operates 
050  miles.  The  spirit  of  Railroad  Enterprise  which  this  illustrates  has 
been  very  general  throughout  the  State,  and  to-day  well-equipped  roads 
traverse  nearly  every  county,  and  are  abundantly  adequate  for  all  the  de- 
mauds  of  travel  and  transportation.  1862  showed  as  aforesaid  only  10  miles, 
1879  shows  2008  miles.  A  record  of  which  any  State  or  country  may  well 
be  proud. 


MANUFACTURING 


No  State  in  the  Union  is  richer  than  Minnesota  in  capabilities  of  manu- 
facturing. At  Minneapolis,  the  St.  Anthony  Falls  of  the  Mississippi  river 
afford  a  water  power  of  magnificent  available  capacity.  It  is  already 
utilized  by  nineteen  flouring  mills  with  an  aggregate  of  220  run  of  stone  and 
capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  about  1,650,000  bbls.  of  flour  per  year;  by 
twenty  saw  and  shingle  mills,  with  eighteen  gang,  twenty- five  double 
circular  and  a  number  of  smaller  saws ;  and  by  manufactories  of  cotton  and 
wool,  farm  machinery,  etc.  The  St.  Croix  river  above  Stillwater,  in  Wash- 
ington county,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Taylor's  Falls,  in  Chisago 
county,  affords  a  series  of  superb  water  powers,  in  the  aggregate  equalling, 
if  not  surpassing  that  of  St.  Anthony  Falls.  These  are  partially  improved 
now  in  running  flouring  and  saw-mills  and  other  machinery,  and  with  the 
rapidly-increasing  railroad  facilities  which  are  being  afforded  that  section  of 
the  State,  and  the  constant  large  additions  made  to  its  population  annually, 
they  will  no  doubt  be  much  more  extensively  employed  in  the  early  future 
At  Fergus  Falls,  on  Red  River,  is  another  extraordinary  power,  computed 
to  be  equal  to  over  20,000  horse-power,  all  of  which  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  made  available.  It  is  not  yet  improved  to  any  considerable  extent, 
but  will  be  during  the  current  season.      A  good  deal  of  flour  is  already 
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manufactured  there  for  home  consumption  and  to  supply  the  Manitoba 
market. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  every  county  in 
the  State  has  available  water  powers,  which  our  limited  space  prevents 
mentioning  in  detail. 

This  widely  diffused  and  immense  mechanical  force  gives  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  Minnesota  to  send  all  the  products  of  her  fields,  flocks,  forests 
and  mines  to  market  in  their  prepared  conditions,  thereby  avoiding  expense 
of  transportation  on  the  refuse  portions,  saving  for  her  ovvn  use  those  parts 
which  are  not  profitably  marketable,  and  giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
her  citizens  in  the  mechanical  departments  of  industry,  thus  securing  to  the 
State  the  greatest  possible  share  of  the  profits  accruing  from  her  products. 

MINNESOTA  FLOUR. 

In  the  foregoing  article  on  the  manufacturing  capabilities  of  the  State, 
incidental  mention  is  made  of  the  already  extensive  milling  interests.  No 
data  is  obtainable  at  the  moment  from  which  to  derive  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  amount  invested  in  this  single  business,  but  it  is  necessarily  very 
large,  for  a  number  of  our  Minnesota  mills  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  Those 
at  Minneapolis  are  especially  noticeable,  and  are  visited  by  persons  who 
come  here  from  the  eastern  States  as  objects  particularly  worthy  of  curios- 
ity. At  Stillwater,  St.  Paul,  Red  Wing,  Cannon  Falls,  Northfleld  and  Lanes- 
boro,  and  on  the  Zumbro  river,  and  at  Sauk  Centre,  Mankato,  Fergus  Falls, 
and  several  other  points,  are  others  less  extensive  but  still  of  considerable 
dimensions  and  expensive  construction,  and  in  most  instances  supplied  with 
all  the  recently  improved  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  best  description  of  flour.  The  flour  manufactured  of  Minnesota  wheat, 
and  by  mills  in  this  State,  has  for  years  ranked  highest  in  the  eastern  and 
foreign  markets,  and  commanded  the  best  prices,  and  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years  has  been  in  especial  demand  for  shipment  to  Europe.  About  a 
year  ago  orders  began  to  be  received  by  the  millers  here  directly  from  for- 
eign dealers,  for  the  double  purpose  of  making  sure  of  obtaining  the  flour 
desired  and  saving  the  additional  expense  of  commissions  and  forwarding 
charges  at  eastern  ports.  This  trade  has  grown  rapidly,  Minneapolis  alone 
having  shipped  last  year  109,183  barrels  direct  to  foreign  ports,  and  several 
other  mills  considerable  quantities,  and  it  continues  to  increase,  thus  aug- 
menting the  ability  of  the  millers  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  wheat,  and  in 
that  way  contributing  to  benefit  the  agriculturalists  of  the  State.  From  the 
satisfaction  which  has  so  far  been  given  to  both  shippers  and  receivers, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  direct  trade  will  continue  to  grow  until  it 
covers  the  entire  quantity  .of  Minnesota  flour  sent  to  Europe. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOD. 

Manufactories  of  wood  are  reported  in  fifty-two  counties,  and  number  715 
establishments.  These  embrace  207  saw  mills,  forty-eight  counties  contain- 
ing one  or  more;  352  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  33  planing  mills,  54 
cooper  shops,  26  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  blinds,  sash  and  doors,  14 
furniture  factories,  20  establishments  for  making  agricultural   machinery, 
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and  five  others  for  making  packing-boxes,  show-cases,  and  laths  and  shin- 
gles. A  considerable  number  of  these  establishments  are  quite  large,  em- 
ploying a  good  many  hands  and  heavy  investments  of  capital,  and  the  others 
are  continually  increasing  their  extent  and  facilities,  while  additions  to  their 
number  are  made  every  season.  The  possession  of  material  and  facilities 
for  its  profitable  manufacture  has  already  placed  Minnesota  in  the  category 
of  States  which  export  manufactures  of  wood,  and  she  is  gradually  assum- 
ing a  higher  position  in  that  list  with  the  opening  of  the  newer  regions  west 
and  northwest,  besides  supplying  the  rapidly  increasing  home  demand  con- 
sequent upon  the  annual  influx  of  new  settlers  within  her  own  borders. 

LOGS  AND  LUMBER. 

The  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  St.  Croix  and  St.  Louis  Rivers,  and 
their  numerous  tributaries,  are  covered  with  vast  forests  of  pine.  The  en- 
tire valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  a  vast  treeless  country  westward  are 
dependent  upon  these  forests  for  their  lumber. 

The  annual  cutting  of  logs  and  manufacture  of  lumber  constitute,  there- 
fore, an  important  branch  of  industry,  affording  an  extensive  field  for  the 
employment  of  men  and  capital. 

Outside  of  these  districts  which  comprise  or  are  tributary  to  the  pine 
regions,  there  are  numerous  mills  all  over  the  State,  the  exact  product  of 
which  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

Vast  pine  forests  are  found  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Red  River,  and  along  the  numerous  streams  which  feed  its 
waters,  and  operations  scarcely  now  begun  will  soon  be  carried  on  in  those 
regions  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

The  amount  of  lumber  manufactured  in  1876,  in  the  North  Mississippi 
District,  was  244,800,000  feet ;  105,000,000  shingles,  and  50,000,000  lath.  In 
the  St.  Croix  District,  281,750,000  feet,  and  in  the  Duluth  District  27,750,000 
feet.  Total  in  these  three  districts,  554,300,000  feet;  worth  at  the  mills  not 
less  than  eleven  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

OTHER  MANUFACTURES. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  a  variety  of  other  manufactories  in  opera- 
tion in  the  State,  consuming  material  produced  within  its  limits,  all  of 
which  we  cannot  even  mention  by  name.  Clays,  sands,  lime,  stone,  &c, 
are  found  in  abundance,  consequently  brick,  pottery  and  stoneware  of 
superior  quality  are  largely  manufactured  for  home  consumption  and  export. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities  in  the  region  north  of 
Lake  Superior,  the  excellent  quality  of  which  is  known  throughout  the 
world.  Newspapers  are  published  in  nearly  every  county,  and  the  enterpris- 
ing dailies  of  our  larger  cities  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  any 
metropolis. 

The  important  industries  of  sugar  and  syrup  refining,  paper  manufact- 
uring, cigar  making,  brewing,  tanning,  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits, 
car  building,  construction  of  stationary  and  portable  steam  engines,  brass 
and  iron  ibundrying,  and  many  others  are  well  and  largely  represented. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Corn. 

Barley. 

Minnesota,  17.9 

36.9 

37.3 

28.5 

Iowa,              9.95 

28.4 

36.12 

23.07 

Ohio,             11.38 

23.86 

34.37 

20.38 

No  single  fact  exhibits  with  greater  force  the  extraordinary  agricultural 
developments  of  our  State  than  the  unprecedented  enlargement  of  her  culti- 
vated area.  This  in  1850  was  1,900  acres,  in  1860  it  was  433,267  acres,  in 
1870,  1,863,316  acres,  in  1877,  nearly  3,000,000  acres. 

The  United  States  census,  giving  fuller  returns  than  those  as  yet  obtained 
under  the  State  system,  shows  a  still  greater  actual  progress— the  number 
of  cultivated  acres  being,  in  1860,  556,250;  in  1870,  2,304,683. 

State  statistics  give  in  1877,  2,896,496  acres  in  cultivation. 

This  exhibits  an  increase  of  over  1,500  fold  during  the  27  years  ending 
with  1877. 

From  the  prestige  given  to  Minnesota  throughout  the  world  by  the  im- 
mense crop  of  1877,  and  the  large  influx  of  population  now  pouring  into  the 
State ;  filling  its  western  borders  with  eager  land  hunters  from  Iowa  to  the 
British  line,  as  early  as  March,  1878,  it  will  be  safe  to  estimate  the  culti- 
vated area  of  Minnesota  in  the  fall  of  1880,  at  not  less  than  5,000,000  acres!! 

A  comparison  of  the  products  per  acre  of  Minnesota  with  those  of  Iowa 
and  Ohio,  as  shown  by  the  official  returns  of  each,  affords  the  following  ex- 
hibit of  averages : 

Rye.  Buckwheat.  Potatoes 

19.2           16.4  105.09 

13.28           9.49  81.01 

9.30         10.97  72.12 

Here  is  certainly  food  for  honest  pride  in  the  agricultural  capacity  of 
Minnesota— an  attestation  beyond  cavil  of  her  superiority  in  the  production 
of  each  of  seven  leading  crops  over  that  of  two  noble  States,  justly  classed, 
next  to  ours,  as  the  most  productive  in  the  Union !  She  not  only  far  excels 
these  States  in  her  specialty, wheat,but  surpasses  both  in  their  own  specialty, 
corn. 

WHEAT— ITS  YIELD  AND  GRADE. 

Wheat  is  the  staple  product  of  Minnesota,  not  because  it  is  the  only 
grain  crop  that  will  mature,  nor  even  for  the  reason  that  it  is  surer  and  its 
yield  more  bountiful,  but  simply  because  it  always  sells  readily  for  cash. 
Whether  the  crop  is  scant  or  full  the  farmer  is  safe  in  calculating  his  wheat 
as  so  much  ready  money  as  soon  as  he  can  get  it  in  the  market,  and  it  usu- 
ally brings  a  remunerative  price.  This  is  why  the  agriculturists  of  Minne- 
sota have  applied  themselves  mainly  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  thus 
won  for  the  State  the  deserved  and  almost  world-wide  reputation  of  produc- 
ing wheat  of  a  better  quality  than  that  grown  in  any  other  part  of  the  Un- 
ited States,  if  not  of  the  world.  It  is  exceedingly  rich  in  nutritive  elements, 
and  the  flour  made  from  it  always  commands  the  highest  prices. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  this  State  ranges  from  about  sixteen  to 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  when,  in  connection  with  this  statement,  it  is 
remembered  that  the  area  upon  which  it  is  grown  includes  1,850,000  acres, 
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scattered  over  sixty-eight  counties,  extending  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  east  and  west,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  north  and  south,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  yield  can  be  more  fairly  appreciated. 

This  result  is  not  due  to  the  continual  additions  of  new  lands  to  the  wheat 
producing  area  either,  as  the  following  exhibit  of  the  averages  of  some  of 
the  oldest  counties  in  1877  will  show,  viz. : 


Carver 24.60 

Dakota 17.48 

Dodge 21.45 

Fillmore 17.81 

Freeborn  22.29 

Goodhue 21.58 

Hennepin 20.50 

LeSueur 21.51 


Olmsted 20.12 

Ramsey , 19.24 

Rice 23.05 

Scott 21.85 

Steele 23.78 

Wabasha 18.63 

Washington 19.01 

Winona 17.59 


Polk,  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  on  the  line  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
Manitoba  Railway,  was  the  only  new  county  that  made  a  remarkable  show- 
ing that  season,  its  average  being  25.19  bushels  per  acre!  As  compared  with 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Ohio,  the  Minnesota  average  is  found  to  be  considerably 
in  excess,  whether  taken  for  a  single  season  or  for  a  term  of  several  years, 
and  its  wheat  has  the  further  advantage  of  having  a  higher  grade  and  greater 
money  value.  On  page  503  of  the  Ohio  Statistics  for  1877,  it  is  stated  that 
the  "  average  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  in  twenty-seven 
years  is  11.61,"  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  1877,  the  average  yield  for  that  year  in  Ohio  was  15  bus. ; 
Indiana,  14.5  bus. ;  Illinois,  16.5  bus. ;  Wisconsin,  15  bus. ;  Iowa  14.5  bus.; 
Missouri,  14  bus. ;  Kansas  13.5  bus. ;  Nebraska  15  bus. ;  California  9.5  bus. ; 
while  Minnesota's  yield  according  to  the  same  authority  was  18.5  bushels 
per  acre! 

The  total  yield  of  wheat  in  this  State  in  1877  is  stated  by  Hon.  J.  P. 
Jacobson,  State  Statistician,  to  have  been  32,280,637  bushels  by  weight  of 
sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel !  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  wheat-growing  regions  in  the  world,  and  as  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  assertion  will  be  contradicted,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
dwell  longer  upon  this  theme.  If  doubt  of  the  statement  should  exist  in 
any  mind,  reference  for  its  confirmation  may  be  made  to  reports  of  the  U.S. 
Agricultural  Bureau,  and  to  the  statistics  published  by  the  several  wheat* 
producing  States.  We  insert  with  pleasure  here  an  able  article  on  this 
subject,  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Pennock  Pusey,  Private  Secretary  to  His 
Excellency  Governor  John  S.  Pillsbury  : 


WHEAT  CULTURE. 

11  The  history  of  the  human  race  abundantly  aflirms  the  fact  that  no  nation 
has  long  lagged  in  the  race  for  civilization  which  gave  prominence  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  or  which  assigned  to  the  consumption  of  that  cereal  the 
chief  place  in  its  domestic  economy.  The  .  important  part  which  it  has 
played  in  determining  the  force  and  character  of  those  nations  which  have 
figured  upon  the  world's  theatre,  is  shown  in  the  splendor  of  that  civiliza- 
tion which  blossomed  co-eval  with  Egyptian  wheat  fields,  and  it  is  beheld  in 
the  earliest  Biblical  history,  in  God's  mysterious  providence  with  the  Jews, 
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whose  sacred  oblations  were  of  the  *  finest  of  the  wheat,'  whose  holy  feasts 
were  of  unleavened  bread,  and  whose  strong  sinews  were  knit  for  conflict 
with  giants.  Wheat  was  the  prime  food  of  those  dominating  races  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  triumphs  in  war  and  peace  contribute  the 
most  vivid  page  to  history;  its  nutritive  and  impelling  agency  is  apparent 
in  the  sanguinary  struggles  and  conflicts  of  ideas  through  which  modern 
civilization  has  groped  its  tortuous  way.  When  the  plains  and  hill-sides  of 
central  Europe  became  mantled  with  the  kingly  cereal  which  gave  brains 
and  shape  to  the  rude  energy  of  the  people,  imperial  Rome,  grown  effem- 
inate with  over-indulgence,  fell  before  the  fierce  onslaught  of  her  Northern 
foes.  So  the  theatre  of  civilization  has  constantly  moved  northward  and 
westward,  where  climate  and  soil  favor  the  growth  of  the  sturdy  food 
which  is  its  primary  nourishment.  The  first  condition  of  genuine  progress 
is  an  adequate  supply  of  first-class  food.  Efforts  at  higher  advancement, 
without  this  foundation,  grow  morbid,  ephemeral,  and  futile. 

"  In  modern  times,  through  the  aid  of  chemistry  and  anatomy,  the  art  of 
good  feeding,  in  a  true  sense,  is  advanced  to  a  positive  science.  That  food 
is  shown  to  be  best  which  at  once  gives  toughness  to  muscular  fibre  and 
tone  to  the  brain.  That  nutriment  excels  which  best  sustains  the  energies 
against  constant  and  exacting  demands;  which  re-awakens  the  drooping 
spirits  and  thickens  the  waning  blood  without  the  aid  of  maddening  stimu- 
lants. 

"  That  wheat  fulfills  all  these  conditions  is  not  only  attested  by  the  char- 
acter and  fate  of  nations,  but  is  susceptible  of  scientific  demonstration. 
The  nice  adjustment  of  its  vital  properties  supports  brain  and  blood  and 
muscle,  in  just  the  proportion  requisite  for  the  highest  type  of  manhood. 
Refinement,  fortitude,  and  enterprise  most  distinguish  those  nations  which 
most  consume  wheat.  Beef-eating  and  wheat-consuming  races  at  once 
dominate  and  elevate  the  rice  and  pork  consumers  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.  England,  who  has  long  been  the  conceded  mistress  of  the  seas, 
and  whose  dependencies  well-nigh  encircle  the  globe,  has  so  stimulated  and 
enlarged  her  capacity  for  wheat  growing,  that  her  annual  average  is  28 
bushels  per  acre.  But  her  consumption  so  far  out-runs  her  production, 
that  she  lays  the  world  under  contribution  for  her  supplies  of  bread.  Russia, 
who  not  only  feeds  her  own  vast  population,  but  exports  largely  to  hungry 
communities  abroad,  is  advancing  to  an  exalted  place  among  nations  with  a 
rapidity  second  only  to  that  of  the  United  States.  But  a  more  practical 
as  well  as  serious  aspect  of  the  subject  pertains  to  those  social  problems 
connected  with  supplies  of  bread.  The  grave  significance  oi  the  question 
involved  is  not  susceptible  of  concealment  when  the  fact  is  considered, 
that  while  the  consumption  of  wheat,  as  the  choice  food  of  the  human  race, 
is  rapidly  extending,  the  capacity  of  wheat-growing  regions  for  its  pro- 
duction is  rapidly  diminishing. 

"According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  entire  wheat  product  of  New  Eng- 
land was  sufficient  to  feed  her  own  people  only  three  weeks  !  That  of  New 
York  sufficient  for  her  own  consumption  six  months;  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
after  feeding  her  own  people,  afforded  no  surplus;  while  the  surplus  of 
Ohio  was  but  3,000,000  bushels  for  that  year,  and  for  the  past  six  years  her 
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wheat  crop  has  fallen  below  her  own  consumption.    In  the  ten  years  ending 
in  1870,  the  wheat  crop  of  these  States  decreased  6,500,000  bushels, 

"In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  achievements  of  Minnesota  in  wheat 
growing,  as  well  as  her  untaxed  capacity  for  the  continued  and  increased 
production  of  that  grain,  assume  a  proud  pre-eminence.'' 

Both  in  the  relative  magnitude  of  operations  and  in  the  average  per  acre, 
Minnesota  leads  the  sisterhood  of  States.  Prior  to  1868  wheat  occupied 
more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  cultivated  area  of  the  State.  Since  that 
time  nearly  two  out  of  every  three  cultivated  acres  have  been  devoted  to 
this  cereal. 

In  1877,  out  of  the  3,000,000  acres  under  cultivation  nearly  2,000,000  were 
in  wheat.  The  product,  as  is  by  this  time  well  known  throughout  the  world, 
was  estimated  at  40,000,000  bushels. 

THE  AGGREGATE  AND  AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  WHEAT  DURING  THE 
LAST  FOURTEEN  YEARS  IN  MINNESOTA. 


Years. 


1860 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


Acres  sown. 


683,784 
858,316 
937,029 
1,019,744 
1,096,578 
1,267,309 
1,548,713 
1,681,830 
1,764,109 
1,869,172 
1,819,761 


Bushels 
Produced. 


5,101,432 
9,475,000 
7,921,442 
10,014,828 
15,382,022 
16,587,621 
15,372,941 
13,467,300 
22,059,375 
26,402,485 
23,938,172 
30,079,300 
17,964,632 
40,000,000 


Average 
per  acre. 


22.05 
22.07 
14.46 
14.64 
17.91 
17.70 
15.07 
12.28 
17.40 
17.04 
16.03 
17.05 
9.61 
22.00 


From  the  average  of  nineteen  years,  ending  with  1877,  a  yield  of  17 
bushels  per  acre  may  be  assumed  as  the  established  wheat  average  of  Min- 
nesota. Particular  localities,  sometimes  embracing  whole  townships, 
produce  frequently  an  average  of  25  and  30  bushels,  while  yields  exceeding  40 
bushels  are  not  unfrequent  in  favorable  seasons  in  nearly  every  county  in  the 
State.  [Note— Any  one  disposed  to  question  this  remarkable  statement  is 
respectfully  referred  to  a  valuable  little  work  entitled  "  Minnesota,  the  Em- 
pire State  of  the  New  Northwest,"  1878,  by  John  W.  Bond,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Immigration,  pages  17  to  26  inclusive,  where  the  exact 
facts  and  figures  are  given.  We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Bond's  pamphlet  for  valuable  information.] 

Nothing  is  easier  than  the  common  practice  of  making  a  few  samples  of 
great  crops  serve  the  purpose  of  exaggerating  the  total  yields.  These  are 
universally  dispelled  by  official  figures,  which  alone  we  give. 

The  average  yield  in  Wisconsin  is  reported  officially  to  be  13.04  bushels 
per  acre.  The  largest  known  yield  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  leading  wheat 
States,  was  17£  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  average  for  ten  years  in  that 
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State,  as  officially  shown,  was  but  10.55  bushels  per  acre.  Illinois,  accord 
ing  to  high  local  authority,  produces  from  year  to  year  not  more  than  8 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre ;  only  four  States,  by  the  census  of  1850,  reached  an 
average  of  15  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  whole  wheat  average  of  the  United 
States  does  not  exceed  eleven  bushels.  The  wheat  crop  of  Minnesota  for 
1876  averages,  it  will  be  seen,  but  9  61-100  bushels  per  acre.  This  crop  was 
a  failure  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Minnesota ;  yet  our  failure 
compares  favorably  with  the  average  good  crops  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  or 
even  of  Iowa,  whose  average  in  a  series  of  seven  years,  as  shown  by  her 
reports,  was  but  10  30-100  bushels.  It  is  however  worthy  of  note  that  in 
this  same  year  the  crop  in  Polk  county,  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  yielded 
from  eighteen  to  thirty-three  bushels  per  acre. 

While  on  general  principles  we  refrain  from  giving  publicity  to  individual 
cases  of  enormous  yields,  wherein  nature  seemed  to  exceed  her  usual  powers 
of  production,  (but  of  which  we  could  furnish  many  in  detail,)  we  never- 
theless cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  calling  special  attention  to  the  won- 
derful productiveness  of  the  celebrated  Red  River  Valley  of  the  North,  and 
its  marvellous  adaptability  to  diversified  agriculture.  We  therefore  insert 
here  some  interesting  statements  of  facts,  which  demonstrate  the  richness 
and  strength  of  the  soil  of  that  Valley,  explanatory  of  its  remarkable  growth 
of  wheat. 


WHEAT   CULTUKE  IN   THE    BED  RIVER  VALLEY 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  June  1st,  1876,  contained  an  interesting 
article  descriptive  of  the  large  farms  at  one  or  two  points  in  Northwestern 
Minnesota,  and  draws  an  instructive  comparison  between  the  profitableness 
of  wheat  culture  in  the  Red  River  Valley  and  the  Middle  or  Western  States. 
In  speaking  of  the  large  wheat  farms  of  this  upper  country,  the  Inquirer 
says  : 

Five  causes  have  impelled  to  this  extraordinary  culture  of  wheat  as  a 
business  for  capitalists : 

First— Ten  years'  experience  have  proved  that  the  best  quality  and  largest 
yield  of  American  spring  wheat  is  raised  north  of  the  43d  parallel  of  latitude 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Second  —Land  specially  adapted  to  the  culture,  in  a  climate  indispensably 
necessary  to  it,  can  only  be  got  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  in  large  bodies  on 
favorable  terras,  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.50  to  $8.00  per  acre,  and  averag- 
ing $5.00,  according  to  the  distance  from  a  railroad. 

Third— Farming  to  wheat  exclusively  admits  of  large  economies.  The 
labor  and  expenses  cover  less  than  half  the  year.  The  grain  is  threshed  and 
sold  immediately  after  being  cut,  the  hands  are  paid  off,  the  horses  are  sold, 
the  machinery  is  stored,  the  watchman  and  his  family  are  left  in  charge  of 
the  property,  and  only  interest  and  taxes  are  running  against  the  investment 
till  the  recommencement  of  work. 
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Fourth — There  is  a  steady  demand  in  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  markets 
for  "  No.  1  hard"  wheat  from  Northwestern  Minnesota,  to  mix  with  and 
grade  up  the  inferior  wheats  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana. 

Fifth — The  millers  of  Minneapolis,  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  Rochester, 
and  Oswego  agree  that  No.  1  Minnesota  spring  wheat  is  harder  and 
"  stronger"  than  any  other;  that  it  makes  more  bread  to  the  barrel  of  flour; 
that  the  flour  ground  from  it  takes  more  water  than  any  other,  and  for"  that 
reason  is  preferred  by  bakers ;  that  it  is  richer  in  gluten  than  any  other 
flour;  that  this  wheat  makes  more  "  middlings"  than  any  other,  and  better 
"  new  process"  flour,  which  takes  the  market  for  family  use  wherever  it  is 
known  over  the  best  St.  Louis  and  Georgetown,  District  Columbia  "winter 
wheat"  brands.  Hard  No.  1  Minnesota  is  selling  in  Milwaukee  for  $1.20. 
The  best  Milwaukee  No.  1  selling  there  for  $1.13£,  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  wheat  from  the  Northern  Minnesota  region  of  6$  cents  a  bushel,  which 
half  pays  the  freight  on  it  from  Duluth  to  New  York. 

The  Red  River  Valley,  which  is  the  heart  of  these  large  operations  in 
wheat  culture,  is  50  miles  wide  and  300  miles  long.  Experience  in  the 
Selkirk  settlement,  in  Manitoba,  above  and  below  Fort  Garry,  justifies  the 
declaration  that  the  soil  of  the  valley  is  inexhaustible.  There  is  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  yield  of  fields  which  have  been  cultivated  continuously  for  half  a 
century.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  climate  of  Northern  Minnesota, 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  ripening  and  harvest  time,  is  the  secret  of  the 
excellence  of  their  spring  wheat,  together  with  the  silicious  quality  of  their 
loamy  soils.  * 

To  what  degree  the  United  States  are  to  become  dependent  for  bread  on 
this  Northwestern  region,  which  has  been  not  inaptly  named  the  "conti- 
nental wheat  garden,"  is  matter  for  curious  thought  The  power  of  the  old 
States  to  produce  wheat  remuneratively  has  been  lost  by  continued  cultiva- 
tion. The  weakened  soils  will  not  yield  inferior  qualities  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  pay  a  profit.  The  average  product  of  even  the  young  States 
of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  does  not  exceed  8  bushels  to  the  first,  10$ 
to  the  second,  and  13  to  the  latter.  Even  Ohio  gives  but  10£  bushels;  all 
No.  2  grain.  The  distance  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  Red  River  Valley 
is  not  an  adverse  factor  in  the  account  with  its  wheat. 

THE  GOLDEN  HARVEST  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY. 

Messrs.  Dypvick  and  Kvello  raised  4,300  bushels  of  wheat  last  year  from 
130  acres— an  average  of  a  little  over  33  bushels  per  acre.  Their  wheat  Is 
the  Scotch  Fife  variety,  and  is  of  such  superior  quality  that  they  have 
already  sold  1,600  bushels  for  seed  at  $1  per  bushel. 

Ole  Ammonson  informs  us  that  his  crop  averaged  35  bushels  per  acre, 
and  that  the  lowest  yield  he  has  heard  of  in  his  vicinity  was  28  bushels. 

Wm.  Craswell  raised  131  bushels  of  wheat  from  four  acres— 32|  bushels 
per  acre.  As  Mr.  Craswell  only  sowed  three  bushels  of  seed  on  the  four 
acres,  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  yield.  His  field  of  sixteen  acres  of  oats 
yielded  1,024  bushels,  or  64  bushels  per  acre. 

L.  Hadley,  Fargo,  reports  a  yield  of  1,538  bushels  of  wheat  from  65  acres— 
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an  average  of  23f  bushels  per  acre ;  and  another  of  840  bushels  of  wheat 
from  30  acres — an  average  of  28  bushels  per  acre. 

John  Mosher,  from  300  acres  of  wheat,  had  a  yield  of  9,158  bushels,  an 
average  of  30£  bushels  per  acre.  From  9  acres  of  oats,  495  bushels,  an 
average  of  55  bushels  per  acre,  and  from  10  acres,  123  bushels  flax  seed. 

E.  T.  Oleson,  15  acres  wheat,  with  yield  of  576  bushels,  average  34£  bushels 
per  acre,  and  from  one  and  a  half  acres  a  yield  of  100  bushels  of  oats. 

O.  Holman,  30  acres  wheat,  1,000  bushels. 

Uans  C.  Oleson,  40  acres  wheat,  29£  bushels  per  acre. 

Henry  Israelson,  72  acres  wheat,  31  bushels  per  acre. 

G.  S.  Barnes,  Glyndon,  44  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Samson,  of  Crookston,  42  bushels  per  acre. 

James  Duckworth,  of  Grand  Forks,  43  bushels  per  acre. 

Astonishing  as  these  figures  are  when  compared  with  the  productions  of 
other  States  and  countries,  we  think  they  can  easily  be  accounted  for  on 
principles  recognized  alike  by  philosophy,  reason  and  experience. 

Rich  beyond  description,  though  the  soil  of  the  Red  River  Valley  is,  and 
beautiful  her  prairies  and  meandering  her  streams,  yet  we  find  not  in  them 
alone  the  secret  of  such  productiveness.  There  is  a  chemistry  of  climate  as 
well  as  of  soil,  requisite  to  successful  agriculture.  This  we  find  in  that 
valley  in  as  great  perfection  as  anywhere  on  this  great  continent.  Occupy- 
ing a  high  northern  latitude,  enjoying  an  immunity  from  the  dreaded 
summer  storms  of  more  southerly  latitudes,  which  destroy  the  labors  of  the 
husbandman,  and  having  just  that  temperature,  which,  while  it  will  bring 
corn  to  maturity  and  perfection,  is  specially  needed  to  develop,  Jill  and  gradu- 
ally ripen  wheat,  and  the  other  small  grains.  This  explains,  too,  why  during 
the  present  season,  wheat  sown  in  that  valley  at  or  about  the  same  date  as 
in  northeastern  Iowa  was  harvested  with  satisfaction  and  profit  (because 
of  its  choice  quality  and  large  yield,)  about  the  1st  of  August— while  Iowa 
farmers  were  grieving  over  the  failure  of  their  wheat  crop  forced  to  death, 
but  not  to  ripeness  or  maturity  very  early  in  July  by  an  unfavorable  season. 
This,  too,  accounts  very  largely  for  the  unprecedented  immigration  to,  and 
rapid  settlement  of  that  valley,  destined,  as  it  is,  at  no  distant  day,  to  fur- 
nish the  "  staff  of  life  "  to  teeming  myriads  of  the  human  family.  These 
facts  reflect  credit  alike  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  intelli- 
gence and  good  sense  of  those  who  wisely  are  going  thither  to  improve  it, 
and  find  a  home,  certain  of  success  and  prosperity. 

THE  CORN  CROP. 

Corn  has  been  grown  in  this  State  since  its  earliest  settlement,  and  it 
matures  well  and  yields  abundantly  almost  every  season.  In  1867  the  area 
devoted  to  its  culture  was  162,722  acres,  and  in  1877  it  had  increased  to 
388,708  acres.  The  crop  of  the  latter  year  was  much  below  the  usual  yield, 
but  even  then  the  average  per  acre  exceeded  28£  bushels.  For  eight  years, 
embraciug  the  period  from  1867  to  1874  inclusive,  the  average  was  32£  bus. 
per  acre,  and  for  the  same  period  in  Ohio  the  average  yield  was  35£  bus.  per 
acre.  The  largest  yields  during  any  year  of  that  period  were,  in  Minnesota, 
37  1-3  bus.,  and  in  Ohio,  40  5-6  bus. ;  and  the  lowest  28|  bus.  in  Minnesota 
and  28J  bus.  in  Ohio.     This  period  includes  three  years  of  extraordinary 
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yield  in  Ohio  and  only  one  of  uncommon  yield  in  Minnesota.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  corn  is  the  staple  crop  of  Ohio,  and  that  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  its  cultivation,  the  acreage  devoted  to  it  being  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  that  of  wheat;  while  in  Minnesota  it  is  the  third  crop 
in  importance,  having  only  about  one-fifth  the  acreage  that  is  devoted  to 
wheat  and  considerably  less  than  that  used  for  oats,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  above  is  an  extraordinarily  good  showing.  The  comparison  is  made 
too  with  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  carefully  cultivated  corn  States  of 
the  Union. 

THE  OAT  CROP. 

The  oats  grown  in  Minnesota  are  generally  heavy  and  contain  an  unusual 
proportion  of  nutritive  constituents.  They  are  held  in  high  esteem  for  the 
manufacture  of  oatmeal.  In  1877  the  quantity  produced  was  13,819,630  bus., 
an  average  of  about  39^  bus.  per  acre ;  and  the  lowest  average  yield  for 
the  nine  years  preceding  was  28|  bus.  per  acre;  the  highest  being  37£  bus. 
During  the  same  years  in  Ohio  the  lowest  average  was  22  bus.  per  acre,  and 
the  highest  32|  bus.,  showing  that  Minnesota  is  far  ahead  in  the  matter  of 
producing  oats. 

RYE,  BARLEY,  AND  BUCKWHEAT. 

The  yield  of  rye  in  this  State  since  1867  has  not  fallen  below  an  average 
per  acre  of  12£  bus.  nor  exceeded  19  bus. ;  the  geueral  average  has  been 
about  16  bus.  In  Ohio  during  the  same  interval  the  lowest  average  was  9£ 
bus.,  and  the  highest  11|  bus.,  the  mean  average  being  about  10J  bus. 
During  the  same  interval  barley  has  ranged  in  Minnesota  from  an  average 
of  18$  to  30£  bus.,  with  a'mean  average  of  26  bus,  and  the  quality  very 
superior.  The  barley  of  this  State  is  renowned  in  the  markets  for  its  weight, 
freedom  from  rust  and  mature  development.  In  Ohio  iu  the  same  time  the 
range  was  for  barley  from  12 J  to  26|  bus.,  the  mean  average  being 
20|  bus.  Take  buckwheat  in  the  same  period,  and  we  have  as  the 
extremes  in  Minnesota  7£  and  16|  bus.,  and  a  mean  average  of  13J  bus. ;  and 
in  Ohio  7|  and  12  bus.  are  the  extremes  of  annual  averages  and  10|  bus. 
the  mean.  Thus  it  seems  that  in  all  these  products  Minnesota  is  ahead  of 
Ohio,  notwithstanding  the  less  systematic  and  careful  cultivation  arising 
from  her  newness. 

TIMOTHY,  CLOVER,  FLAX  AND  HEMP. 

Of  tame  hay  the  yields  per  acre  in  Ohio  and  Minnesota  are  nearly  the 
same.  That  of  Ohio  being  1  13-100  tons,  and  of  Minnesota  1  18-100 
tons.  The  cultivation  of  clover  has  not,  until  quite  recently,  attracted 
attention  here,  and  there  is  no  data  at  hand  for  instituting  comparisons. 
The  yield  is  pronounced  by  Minnesota  farmers  to  be  large  No  report  is 
made  of  the  flax  fibre  grown  in  Minnesota,  but  the  seed  produced  is  7  36-100 
bus.  per  acre,  and  in  Ohio  6  9-10  bus.,  an  excess  of  46-100  bus.  in  favor  of 
this  State.  Both  flax  and  hemp  grow  well  here,  and  the  fibres  are  excellent, 
and  in  the  future  their  cultivation  and  manufacture  will,  no  doubt,  become 
an  important  source  of  wealth  to  the  State. 
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WILD  GRASSES. 

The  wild  grasses  of  this  State  are  famous  for  the  nourishment  they  con- 
tain. They  not  only  afford  rich  and  ample  pasturage,  upon  which  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  thrive  well,  but  also  make  an  excellent  quality  of  hay. 
Many  farmers  prefer  them  to  timothy  for  the  latter  purpose.  Three  varie- 
ties, the  buffalo  and  herd  grass,  and  blue  joint,  after  the  ground  has 
been  mowed  over  a  few  times,  become  fine  and  succulent  and  cure  very 
nicely,  and  even  the  coarsest  variety  of  slough  grass  is  similarly  affected, 
though  its  improvement  is  not  so  marked.  Cattle  subsist  during  the  winter 
on  hay  of  this  latter  description,  and  keep  in  good  order  if  properly 
sheltered. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Minnesota  was  long  ago  famous  for  its  wild  crab  apples,  plums,  blackber- 
ries, strawberries  and  grapes.  These  were  abundant  all  over  the  State, 
and  the  qualities  were  generally  excellent.  No  more  delicious  wild  plums 
and  strawberries  are  found  anywhere,  and  when  improved  by  cultivation 
these  excel  many  of  the  tame  varieties.  The  wild  grapes  abound  most  on 
the  bottom  lands  of  creeks  and  rivers.  A  choice  quality  of  wine  is  fre- 
quently made  from  them.  Tame  grapes,  plums,  crab  apples,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries  and  such  small  fruits  grow  to  perfection 
in  this  State 

Apples  do  well  also.  In  1877  assessors  made  return  of  45,736  bushels  as 
the  crop  of  that  year,  with  203,493  trees  in  bearing  and  1,219,324  growing. 
Most  of  the  apples  raised  were  of  handsome  appearance  and  excellent 
flavor,  and  were  preserved  through  the  winter  without  difficulty.  All  the 
usual  varieties  of  garden  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  Middle  States  grow 
here  luxuriantly. 

Root  crops  especially  flourish  in  this  soil.  Potatoes  (the  most  indispensa- 
ble of  all  vegetables)  reach  the  highest  stages  of  perfection  in  quality  and 
yield,  and  nowhere  can  the  potato  of  Minnesota  be  excelled.  Beets,  parsnips, 
carrots,  onions,  and  the  like  do  equally  well;  while  the  melons,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  beans  and  peas  of  this  State  are  already  as 
famous  as  those  of  New  Jersey,  growing  very  rapidly  and  maturing  perfectly. 
Turnips,  too,  are  grown  in  vast  quantities,  and  nowhere  can  they  be  more 
successfully  raised  than  here. 

FOREST  TREE  CULTURE— FUEL. 

Early  in  the  settlement  of  the  State,  those  who  had  made  homes  on  the 
prairies  frequently  planted  about  their  dwellings  and  stabling,  groves  of 
white  willow,  white  maple,  cottonwoods,  linden  and  other  fast  growing  trees, 
as  a  means  of  shelter  from  the  winds;  and  in  1873  the  officers  of  the  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  resorted  to  a  similar  expedient  to  pre- 
vent the  drifting  snows  filling  the  cuts  along  the  line  of  their  road.  This 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  general  culture  of  forest  trees  in  the  prairie  dis- 
tricts, and  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  delegation  from  this 
State,  Congress,  in  1873,  passed  a  law  for  the  encouragement  of  forest  tree 
planting.     This  has  since  been  amended  until  it  is  now  efficient  to  promote 
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this  important  purpose.  As  we  will  have  occasion  to  refer  directly  to  the 
munificent  provisions  of  this  act,  in  our  chapter  on  Government  Lands,  we 
dismiss  the  subject  here,  with  the  general  remark  that  in  nothing  can  the 
early  settler  better  subserve  his  own  interests  than  in  systematically  planting 
and  thoroughly  cultivating  a  few  acres  of  trees.  His  so  doing  would 
greatly  redound  to  his  own  benefit  in  providing  him  with  groves  around  his 
dwelling  and  buildings,  which,  as  "  a  thing  of  beauty  would  be  a  joy  for- 
ever." This  would  also  furnish  him  with  the  cheapest,  best  and  most 
efficient  windbreaks,  and  in  a  very  few  years  provide  him  with  fuel.  It 
would  also  be  of  direct  pecuniary  benefit  to  him  in  contributing  largely  to 
the  value  of  his  property.  This  is  so  apparent  to  all  that  we  consider 
extended  remarks  on  the  subject  as  entirely  unnecessary. 

Aside  from  this  prospective  source,  the  native  forests  of  the  State  and  the 
adjacent  coal-fields  of  Iowa  are  ample  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  fuel  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  the  railroad  companies,  being  interested  in  the 
early  settlement  of  all  parts  of  the  State,  that  the  business  of  their  roads 
may  be  thereby  increased,  are  transporting  fuel  cheaply,  so  that  it  can  be 
sold  at  reasonable  prices  in  the  most  distant  prairie  counties.  But  there  is 
really  no  portion  of  the  State  where  enough  timber  for  fuel  is  not  accessible 
without  any  very  serious  inconvenience,  even  if  these  favoring  circumstances 
did  not  exist. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

The  richness  and  abundance  of  the  native  grasses  and  the  wide  ranges  of 
free  pasturage  in  Minnesota  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  cattle 
growers  at  an  early  day,  and  experiments  in  every  instance  proved  remarkably 
successful.  It  was  found  that  the  pasturage  frequently  continued  fair  until 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  in  the  spring  the  grass  grew  rapidly,  so 
that  the  feeding  season  was  but  little,  if  any,  longer  than  in  Illinois  or 
Missouri,  and  there  was  no  more  necessity  for  grain  feeding  than  in  districts 
further  south.  This  success  has  led  many  persons  to  engage  in  raising 
cattle,  and  the  business  has  already  become  important,  involving  in  the 
aggregate  a  large  investment  of  capital.  A  gentleman  formerly  engaged  in 
stock  raising  in  Texas,  and  afterwards  in  Kansas,  who  is  now  located  in  Polk 
county  in  this  State,  says  that  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  wintering  his 
herd  during  the  season  that  has  just  passed,  and  that  the  cattle  are  in  better 
condition  this  spring  than  was  usual  in  the  other  localities  named.  He  fed 
no  grain  nor  has  his  cattle  had  extra  care,  being  provided  only  with  shelters 
made  of  poles  and  closed  in  and  covered  with  straw. 

He  says  that  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  absence  of  cold  rains, 
mud,  sleet  and  continually  varying  temperatures  more  than  compensate  for 
the  severer  cold  experienced  here;  that  the  cattle's  hair  grows  enough 
thicker  to  protect  them  and  that  they  are  not  so  liable  to  become  chilled. 
Again,  the  quickly-grown  grasses  of  this  country,  cured  without  exposure 
to  rains  and  successive  falls  of  dew,  retain  all  their  nutritious  juices  and 
make  stronger  and  more  palatable  hay.  The  extensive  natural  meadows 
furnish  thousands  of  tons  of  this  hay,  to  be  had  for  the  cutting  and  curing, 
and  afford  an  ample  supply  of  winter  feed  at  little  cost. 

The   cattle   contract   none   of  the  diseases  here  incidental   to   damper 
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climates,  and  their  better  health  saves  the  heavy  losses  which  southern 
stock  raisers  annually  suffer.  Besides  the  common  cattle  raised  here  for 
beef,  finer  herds  of  Durhams,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires,  Galloways,  Herefords, 
Devons,  etc.,  cannot  be  found  anywhere. 

DAIRY   FARMING. 

The  ease  and  inexpensiveness  with  which  cattle  are  taken  care  of  and 
their  superb  general  health,  added  to  the  advantages  which  the  cool  summer 
nights  of  this  region  afford  for  preserving  milk,  has  induced  a  good  many  of 
our  enterprising  farmers  to  engage  in  dairy  farming.  In  1877  there  were 
200,379  milch  cows  kept  in  the  State,  and  13,433,195  lbs.  of  butter  and  829,- 
075  lbs.  of  cheese  were  made.  When  the  proper  means  are  used  and  the 
abundant  facilities  systematically  utilized,  it  is  claimed  that  dairy  farming 
pays  better  than  any  other  department  of  agricultural  industry.  There  are 
forty-six  cheese  factories  in  operation  in  the  State  and  a  number  of  extensive 
butter-making  establishments.  '  In  1878  there  was  an  increase  of  13,500  milch 
cows  over  the  number  of  the  preceding  year.  Much  of  the  butter  made  in 
the  regular  dairy  establishments  here  is  shipped  to  eastern  markets  and  sold 
for  the  highest  prices,  and  cheese  from  Minnesota  factories  meets  with  ready 
sale  and  the  best  prices  in  the  markets  of  England. 

The  late  introduction  of  the  Creamery  Vat  opens  up  a  way  for  prosecuting 
this  branch  of  husbandry,  with  half  the  labor  and  double  the  profit  of  the  old 
way  of  butter  making.  It  is  within  the  means  of  all  and  is  as  successful  as 
it  is  neat  and  profitable. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

The  same  causes  which  make  Minnesota  an  excellent  country  for  raising 
neat  cattle  also  adapt  it  for  growing  sheep  and  wool.  The  feed  is  abundant 
in  quantity,  superior  in  quality  and  procured  cheaply.  Sheep  require  to  be 
cared  for  in  winter,  and  sheds  with  high  roofs  and  good  ventilation  are 
necessary  for  the  best  condition  of  the  flocks.  They  are  not  liable  to  foot- 
rot,  catarrhal  affections,  and  various  other  ailments  as  in  moister  climates ; 
their  wool  is  heavier  and  grows  thicker  and  of  finer  fibre  because  of  the 
greater  warmth  required  in  this  natural  covering  in  the  regularly  cold  winters 
of  this  latitude.  There  is  but  little  danger  from  wolves,  as  the  bounties 
paid  by  the  State  for  their  destruction  have  led  to  their  becoming  very  scarce 
and  shy,  except  in  heavily  timbered  districts.  Dogs  are  their  most  dangerous 
foes,  and  in  respect  to  the  numbers  of  these  Minnesota  is  no  worse  off  than 
older  states.  There  are  a  great  many  fine  blooded  sheep  in  the  State.  In 
1878  there  were  173,269  sheep,  and  645,156  lbs.  of  wool  were  sheared.  On 
account  of  the  unusually  warm  weather  of  the  preceding  winter  the  clip  was 
much  lighter  than  ordinarily  that  year. 

HOGS. 

The  number  of  hogs  raised  in  the  State  last  year  was  217,183,  and  the 
success  attending  this  business  is  leading  to  its  large  annualincrease.  Hogs 
thrive  well,  fatten  easily,  and  require  no  extra  care  whatever.  Of  late  a 
good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  improving  the  stock  and  on  many 
farms  the  drove  of  hogs  attracts  the  visitor's  attention.    Minnesota  farmers 
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appear  to  have  accepted  the  conviction  that  it  is  as  cheap  to  feed  the  best  as 
the  worst  animals,  while  the  profit  is  much  greater,  and  therefore,  the 
improved  breeds  are  the  universal  favorites. 

HORSES. 

Horses  appear  to  become  hardier  and  more  capable  of  endurance  in  this 
climate,  even  when  brought  here  from  countries  further  south  after  their 
maturity,  and  those  raised  here  are  certainly  much  better  than  the  average 
from  other  States.  In  part  this  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  care  that  has  been 
taken  in  introducing  the  best  stock,  but  it  is  also  largely  owing  to  the 
healthfulness  of  the  climate  and  the  superior  nutritive  properties  of  the 
feed.  There  are  204,983  horses  in  the  State,  and  amongst  them  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  perfectly  healthy,  handsome  animals  than  is  to  be  seen  else- 
where, and  they  always  meet  with  ready  sale  and  bring  good  prices  when 
shipped  to  eastern  markets. 

FENCING. 

It  has  become  an  established  custom  among  farmers,  in  the  prairie 
counties,  to  herd  cattle  during  the  summer,  confining  them  in  small  yards  at 
night.  Two  or  three  boys  can  thus  take  care  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  an 
entire  neighborhood.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  fencing  the  fields  in 
which  grain  is  growing,  and  limits  the  amount  of  fencing  required  to  what 
is  necessary  for  enclosing  only  a  lew  acres  about  the  houses  and  stabling. 
This  saving  becomes  considerable,  in  comparison  with  which  the  cost  of 
herding  the  stock  is  insignificant,  and  in  the  meantime  the  appearance  of 
the  farm  is  improved  by  the  absence  of  unsightly  fences.  Where  trees  are 
planted  along  the  highways,  it  takes  only  a  few  years  to  grow  live  fences, 
which  can  easily  be  made  to  turn  cattle  by  placing  poles  along  and  nailing 
them  to  the  growing  trees;  and  for  what  fencing  is  actually  needed  fence- 
boards  can  be  procured  at  low  prices  in  every  locality.  Resort  to  these 
expedients  greatly  lessens  the  force  of  the  objection  urged  against  prairie 
countries,  for  there  the  expense  of  fencing  always  must  be  a  serious  con- 
sideration, especially  with  those  who  possess  only  small  capital,  if  the 
necessity  exists  for  fencing  to  protect  the  growing  crops  against  cattle. 

AVERAGE  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  OF  GRAIN  CROPS  FOR 
THE  LAST  TWELVE  YEARS. 


Crops. 

1866.  |  1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Wheat  •••. 

Oats 

Corn 

14.46 
23.32 
23.32 

14.64 
34..54 
31.93 
26.70 

17.91 
36.90 
37-83 
28.50 
19.02 
16.40 
13.00 
105.90 

17.70 
37-53 
30.73 
26.85 
16.32 
16.88 
15.12 
71.44 

15.07 
31.19 
31.66 
23.42 
18-58 
16.59 
13.52 
71.94 

12.28 
31.92 
35.35 
25.20 
16.24 
15.05 
13.  OS 
100.49 

17.40 
33.69 
32.99 
26.  33 
16.07 
13-70 
12.92 
117.89 

17.04 
34-04 
30-87 
18.85 
13.87 
10.92 
12.56 
83-31 

14  23 
28-61 
28- 64 
21.17 
12..15 
9.65 
7.83 
80  90 

17.05 
34.38 
24-81 
30.15 
16.42 
12.7" 
9.06 
20.76 

9.61 
23  04 
25.84 
22.70 
14.21 
7.23 
7.48 
75.75 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Beans 

Potatoes... 



113*.  62 

ioi-32 

1877. 

16.78 
32.19 
23.47 
26.37 
14.38 
11.67 
4.70 
62.00 


ACREAGE,  AND  TOTAL  YIELD  FOR  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 
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ACREAGE    OF   THE    PRINCIPAL    CULTIVATED    CROPS    FOR    THE 
LAST  SIX  YEARS. 


Wheat 

Oats 

Corn 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Beans  

Hops 

Sugar  Cane 

Cultivated  Hay. .. 

Flax 

Miscel's  products. 

Total  Acres 

Increase  from  pre- 
ceding year 


1873. 

1874. 

1,548,713 

1,681,830 

368,493 

383,233 

209,450 

256,296 

35,501 

29,028 

6,982 

4,787 

2,685 

2,861 

26,360 

28,219 

1,134 

2,154 

194 

131 

747 

1.146 

104,525 

104,107 

12,114 

19,715 

20,884 

25,000 

2,337,782 

2,538,507 

265,279 

200,725 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1,764,109 

1,869,172 

1,829,167 

401,381 

458,590 

419,903 

297,316 

295,089 

383,708 

40  803 

70,838 

79,334 

4,345 

5,285 

9,202 

3,3384 

9,240 

6,665 

31,4874 

32,703 

40,755 

2,548 

1,832 

3,075 

1734 

189 

84 

1,5344 

1,695 

2,200 

97,952 

121,463 

112,056 

16,643| 

8,191 

5,547 

27,7664 

13,558 

17,958 

2,612,365 

2,887,845 

2,914,654 

73,858 

275,480 

26,809 

1878. 


,364,044 

473,986 

342,137 

61,645 

13,669 

3,689 

35,465 

2,116 

87 

2,789 

109,575 

2,568 

12,157 


,423,927 
509,273 


TOTAL  YIELD  OF  ALL  CROPS  FOR  THE  LAST 
FIVE  YEARS. 


Crops. 

1873.     . 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

26,402,485 

12,544,536 

6,457,368 

669,415 

58.100 

29,445 

23,938,172 

10,960.072 

7.340,342 

614,545 

58,100 

27,623 

30.079,300 

13,801,761 

7,195,581 

1,230,420 

71.367 

42,425 

17,964,632 

10,566,178 

7.623.043 

1,608,463 

75.122 

66,847 

30,693,969 

13,819,630 

9,151,281 

2,239,650 

132,041 

79  448 

Oats,  bushels 

Total 

46.200,126 

14,246 
2,196.138 

144,712 

783,619 
57,291 
53,226 

100,853 

1,546 

40,022 

28,324 

255  765 
84,434 
20,307 

139,952 
17,541 
10.376 

134,266 

529,856 

10,140,316 

1,031,510 

42,945.854 

15,797 

2,283,107 

138,865 

1,006.212 

53.655 

69.599 

109.043 

5,651 

46,263 

22,557 

177.185 

114,474 

36,082 

145,285 

17,246 

7,343 

99,296 

549,918 

10.916,942 

1,090.238 

52,420,854 

23,090 

3.782,637 

122,813 

878.782 

*     63,037 

70,479 

125,932 

4,861 

31,576 

41,679 

224,488 

149.039 

52,555 

37,904.285 

13,696 

2,477,384 

135,860 

935,961 

33,639 
102,489 

44,243 
5,041 

83,379 

.39,732 
160,589 
153,138 
111,538 

56,116,019 

14,471 

2.426,002 

131,647 

974,224 

29,807 
140,153 

40,838 
8,807 

42.559 

38,839 
203,024 
156,189 

45,736 

52,723 

Wild  Hay,  tons 

Cane  Syrup,  gallons 

Timothy,  bushels  seed 

Tobacco,  pounds 

Apples,  trees  in  bearing    

Apples,  bushels  produced 

Maple  Sugar,  pounds 

Maple  Syrup,  gallons 

16.588 

Bees,  number  of  hives 

7,134 

108,673 

578,948 

12,029.372 

1,009,999  • 

7,740 

101,858 

600,894 

12,348,971 

1,052,348 

10,835 

213,768 

705,116 

13,443,195 

829,075 

Honey,  number  of  pounds 

Wool,  pounds 

Butter,  pounds 

Cheese,  pounds 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MECHANICS  AND  LABORERS. 

In  all  rapidly  developing  countries  there  is  constant  demand  for  skilled 
mechanics  and  intelligent  laborers.  Carpenters,  blacksmiths,  brick  and 
stone-masons  and  house  painters,  especially,  are  sure  of  employment,  and 
laborers  who  can  handle  axe  or  spade,  or  make  a  hand  in  the  harvest  field 
seldom  remain  idle.  If  they  can  also  manage  horses  or  oxen  and  do  general 
farm  work,  they  are  sure  of  having  good  wages  and  plenty  to  do.  Working 
people  of  these  descriptions  may  be  certain  of  finding  equal  chances  of 
employment  in  Minnesota  as  elsewhere,  if  not  better;  and  mechanics 
skilled  iu  other  kinds  of  business  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the 
probabilities  of  getting  employment  here  by  reading  what  has  been  said 
about  manufactures  in  the  preceding  pages.  All  sorts  of  manufactories 
here  have  constant  demand  for  their  wares,  and  it  must  follow,  therefore, 
that  the  demand  for  skilled  laborers  is  regularly  increasing.  Minnesota 
shared  in  the  general  depression  of  business  recently  experienced,  but  not 
to  a  very  severe  degree,  and  even  during  its  continuance  there  were  few 
men  in  the  State  who  could  not  find  sufficient  employment  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  themselves  and  families. 

POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

• 

Every  part  of  the  State  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  postal  facilities. 
Daily  mails  are  received  at  all  the  railway  stations,  and  most  localities  off 
from  these  lines  are  served  twice  a  week, — none  less  frequently  than  once  a 
week.  Daily  papers  from  St.  Paul  are  carried  all  over  the  State  the  same 
day  of  their  publication. 

HOMESTEAD  EXEMPTION. 

Another  advantage  Minnesota  offers  to  the  immigrant  is  the  liberal  law 
which  exempts  the  homestead  of  the  citizen  from  seizure  for  debt.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

"That  a  homestead  consisting  of  any  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding 
eighty  acres,  and  the  dwelling-house  thereon  and  its  appurtenances,  to  be 
selected  by  the  owner  thereof,  and  not  included  in  any  incorporated  town, 
city,  or  village,  or  instead  thereof,  at  the  option  of  the  owner,  a  quantity 
of  land  not  exceeding  in  amount  one  lot,  being  within  an  incorporated 
town,  city  or  village,  and  the  dwelling-house  thereon,  and  its  appurten 
auces,  owned  and  occupied  by  any  resident  of  this  State,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  attachment,  levy  or  sale,  upon  any  execution  or  any  other  process 
issuing  out  of  any  court  within  this  State.  This  section  shall  be  deemed 
and  construed  to  exempt  such  homestead  in  the  manner  aforesaid  during 
the  time  it  shall  be  occupied  by  the  widow  or  minor  child  or  childreu  of 
any  deceased  person  who  was,  when  living,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
this  act." 

The  same  law  also  exempts  such  personal  property  as  the  Bible,  pictures, 
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school  books,  musical  instruments,  church  pew,  cemetery  lot,  wearing 
apparel,  beds,  stoves,  and  furniture  not  exceeding  $500  in  value ;  also  a 
certain  number  of  cows,  sheep,  and  working  team,  with  a  year's  food  for 
the  same;  a  wagon,  sleigh,  and  farming  implements  not  exceeding  $100  in 
value  ;  also  a  year's  supply  of  family  provisions,  or  growing  crops,  and  seed 
grain  not  exceeding  50  bushels  each  of  wheat  and  oats,  5  of  potatoes  and  1 
of  corn,  also  mechanics'  or  miners'  tools,  with  $400  worth  of  stock-in-trade, 
and  the  library  and  implements  of  professional  men. 

It  frequently  happens  that  necessity  compels  one  to  incur  debt,  and  no 
matter  how  well  such  result  may  be  guarded  against,  inability  to  pay  when 
the  debt  matures  will  sometimes  be  the  condition  of  the  most  prudent  and 
honest.  Sickness,  accident  to  person  or  property,  or  other  circumstance 
wholly  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual  may  bring  this  about.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  creditor  cannot  take 
from  his  unfortunate  debtor  the  home,  nor  its  furniture  and  conveniences, 
nor  the  food,  stock,  implements,  tools,  etc.,  by  means  of  which  the  debtor 
may  recover  from  the  effect  of  his  losses.  But  far  greater  than  this  is  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  even  should  death  overtake  one  while  laboring 
under  such  embarrassment,  the  bereaved  widow  and  children  will  still  be 
secure  in  the  possession  of  their  home  and  its  comforts,  and  the  means  to 
gain  a  livelihood. 

IMPROVED  LANDS. 

It  frequently  happens  that  owners  of  improved  farms  in  the  older  counties, 
desiring  more  land  for  their  growing  families,  sell  their  farms  at  low  prices 
and  on  liberal  terms,  and  persons  of  means  who  would  like  to  settle  in 
Minnesota,  but  do  not  wish  to  go  upon  wild  lands,  will  often  find  opportun- 
ities to  purchase  very  desirable  improved' farms  in  good  neighborhoods,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns. 


TITLES  TO  LANDS. 

The  attention  of  readers  living  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  especially,  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  title  which  a  settler  acquires  to  lands  in  this 
country  is  in  fee  simple.  It  is  not  a  lease  for  any  term  of  years,  but  per- 
petual ownership,  whether  he  buys  of  the  General  Government,  State,  or  a 
Railroad  company.  The  land  becomes  his  property,  to  hold  during  life  and 
transmit  to  his  heirs,  or  he  may  sell  it.  There  is  no  landlord,  no  yearly  rent 
to  pay,  nor  are  any  church  rates  or  tithings  exacted.  The  settler's  farm  is 
his  private  domain  and  his  house  is  really  his  castle.  He  is  himself  lord  of 
the  manor  and  peer  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  classes.  The  government 
cannot  even  make  a  road  through  his  premises  without  paying  him  a  fair 
equivalent  for  the  privilege ;  and  all  the  produce  he  raises  is  his,  to  sell  for 
his  own  benefit  and  that  of  his  family.  Thus  he  will  understand  that  his 
situation  must  be  far  better  than  that  of  a  tenant  to  ever  so  good  a  landlord, 
for  he  cannot  be  oppressed  by  increase  of  rental,  nor  evicted  from  his  home 
at  the  whim  of  any  human  being.  He  becomes  his  own  master  and  his  own 
man  for  life,  and  leaves  this  precious  legacy  to  his  children. 
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WHAT  WILL  A  HOME  COST? 

The  question  is  often  asked  :  how  much  money  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  immigrant  to  bring  with  him  to  make  a  home  in  Minnesota?  The 
answer  to  this  depends  very  much  upon  who  the  questioner  is,  what  family 
he  has,  with  how  little  they  could  be  content,  and  many  other  circumstances 
which  cannot  be  anticipated.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  tell  simply  what  may 
be  done  under  ordinary  adventitious  circumstances,  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
man  going  on  government  land. 

The  fees  for  making  his  claim  will  amount  to  $14,  and  his  expenses  in 
visiting  the  land  office  $3— total  $17.  The  material  lor  his  house,  16x18 
feet,  built  of  single  boards,  covered  with  shingles,  unplastered  and  having 
only  two  doors  and  windows,  will  cost  $45.  The  work  he  can  do  himself. 
For  winter  this  can  be  made  warm  enough  by  building  a  sod  wall  outside  of 
the  boards.  Furniture,  consisting  of  a  cooking  stove,  crockery  ware,  half 
dozen  chairs,  one  table  and  two  bedsteads,  will  require  about  $40.  To 
work  his  farm,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  $125,  plow  $23,  wagon  $75— total  $223.  If 
he  begins  in  the  spring,  he  can  grow  corn,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables 
for  the  first  season,  but  will  have  to  buy  flour, — for  a  family  of  four  persons, 
say  $30,  groceries  $15,  cow  $25,  fuel  $30— total  $100.  Add,  for  two  or  three 
hogs,  hoes,  shovel,  rake,  scythe,  and  other  incidentals,  say  $40,  and  we  have 
the  following: 

Entry  fees  for  land,  etc., $  17  00 

Material  for  house 45  00 

Furniture,  (exclusive  of  bedding) 40  00 

Farm  implements  and  oxen 223  00 

Living  the  first  16  months 100  00 

Incidentals 40  00 

Total $465  00 

As  all  his  time  cannot  be  profitably  employed  about  his  own  claim,  he  may 
safely  calculate  upon  having  opportunity  to  work  for  his  neighbors  and  earn 
from  $100  to  $150.  The  second  spring  he  will  require  cash  for  seed  wheat 
and  a  drag  to  harrow  it  in,  say  $75,  and  for  help  to  harvest  his  grain  about 
$75.  These  items  added  to  what  is  given  above  make  $612,  less  whatever 
he  may  earn  during  the  year — hardly  less  than  $100. 

The  second  year  he  may  confidently  expect  from  his  fifty  acres  of  wheat  850 
bushels.  Deducting  200  bushels  for  bread  and  seed,  and  selling  the  remain- 
der at  80  cents  per  bushel,  will  bring  him  $520.  This  second  year  his  cash 
expenses  may  be  limited  to  fuel,  groceries,  clothing,  etc.,  say  $200,  and  he 
has  f320  to  improve  his  house  and  add  to  his  stock  and  farm  implements. 
If  he  breaks  fifty  acres  again  this  year,  and  secures  a  crop  of  1,700  bushels 
the  third  year,  the  accomplishment  of  which  depends  mainly  upon  his  own 
industry,  he  will  be  able  to  make  himself  and  family  comfortable  and  have 
a  good  home. 

A  single  man,  or  even  a  man  and  wife,  can  do  well  with  considerably  less 
ready  money,  and  so  can  those  who  have  household  goods,  team,  etc.  And 
such  as  have  more  money  than  the  sum  given  above  will  not  be  under  the 
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necessity  of  submitting  to  so  many  privations.  Many  families  are  living  in 
this  State  and  are  now  well  off  who  came  here  with  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars.  They,  of  course,  depended  more  largely  on  earnings  by  working 
for  their  neighbors.  Three  things  are  necessary  for  success  in  any  country. 
They  are :  Industry,  Economy,  and  Careful  Business  Management. 

UNOCCUPIED  LANDS,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  intelligent  reader 
will  have  learned  that  there  are  still  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  State,  as  yet 
unoccupied  and  unimproved,  and  consequently  available  for  settlement 
either  by  private  individuals  or  colonies.  As  this  chapter  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  immigrant,  and  all  desirous  of  securing  the  comforts  of  a 
home  within  the  borders  of  this  great  State,  it  has  been  our  endeavor  to 
state  briefly  and  plainly  only  the  most  authentic  information  regarding  these 
lands,  and  how  to  secure  them. 

All  the  unoccupied  lands  in  the  State  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
one  of  three  classes  or  divisions,  namely : 

1st.     United  States  Government  Lands. 

2d.     Lands  belonging  to  and  controlled  by  the  State. 

3d.     Rail  Road  Lands. 

In  what  follows  we  will  speak  of  them  in  the  order  above  named. 

GOVERNMENT  LANDS. 

The  Surveyor  General  of  the  State  has  compiled  and  published  an  authen- 
tic statement  of  facts  regarding  the  amount  and  disposition  of  government 
lands,  from  which  we  learn  that  after  deducting  the  2,700,000  acres  which 
constitutes  the  water  area  of  the  State  from  the  53,449,840  acres  comprising 
the  whole  area  of  Minnesota,  we  have  an  area  of  50,749,840  acres  of  land. 
Of  these  lands  39,282,418  acres  have  been  surveyed,  leaving  11,467,422  acres 
unsurveyed  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1878.  Up  to  that  date  28,605,939  acres 
of  the  surveyed  lands  had  been  disposed  of,  leaving  then  subject  to  oc- 
cupancy 

Balance  of  surveyed  lands  not  disposed  of 10,676,479  acres. 

Lands  still  unsurveyed  on  that  date 11,467,422 

Or  a  grand  total  of 22,143,901  acres 

subject  to  settlement. 

These  lands  can  be  acquired  in  three  different  ways  :  1st,  by  Homestead 
Entry;  2d,  by  Pre-emption;  3d,  by  Timber  Culture.  In  explanation  of 
what  these  things  mean,  we  now  proceed  to  show  our  readers 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THEM. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  recently  amended,  provide  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  persons  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come such,  who  are  heads  of  families  or  over  the  age  of  21  years,  can  obtain 
public  land  of  the  United  States  under  the  homestead,  pre-emption,  or  tim- 
ber culture  acts,  in  the  following  manner,  viz. : 
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First. — A  citizen,  or  one  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  such, 
can  homestead  160  acres  by  flliDg  his  application  aDd  affidavit,  and  within 
six  months  commencing  settlement  and  improvement,  and  continuing  the 
same  five  years.  A  soldier  having  served  in  the  army  or  navy  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  for  over  ninety  days,  can  obtain  160  acres  of  any  of  the 
public  lands  by  filing,  himself  or  by  an  attorney,  a  declaratory  statement, 
and  within  six  months  thereafter  filing  his  affidavit  and  application  com- 
mencing settlement  and  cultivation,  and  continuing  the  same  for  five 
years,  less  the  time  he  served  in  the  army  or  navy.  His  widow  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  above.  In  case  of  his  death  in  tlie  army,  his  term  of  enlist- 
ment is  deducted. 

Second. — A  citizen  or  person  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 
such,  is  entitled  to  160  acres  under  the  pre-emption  law,  by  commencing 
settlement  thereon,  and  within  ninety  days  thereafter  filing  a  declaratory 
statement  continuing  such  settlement  and  improvement. 

Third. — Any  person  qualified  as  before,  who  shall  plant,  protect  and 
keep  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition  for  eight  years,  10  acres  of  timber  on 
any  quarter  section,  or  5  acres  on  any  legal  sub-division  of  80  acres,  or  2^ 
acres  on  any  legal  sub-division  of  40  acres  or  less,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
patent  for  the  whole  of  said  quarter  section  or  such  legal  sub-division  of  80 
or  40  acres,  at  the  expiration  of  said  eight  years,  on  making  proof  of  such 
fact  by  not  less  than  two  credible  witnesses,  provided  that  not  more  than 
one  quarter  of  any  section  shall  be  thus  granted  and  that  no  person  shall 
make  more  than  one  entry  under  the  provisions  of  this  t'mber  culture  act. 


For  the  convenience  of  all  who  may  wish  public  lands,  nine  government 
land  districts  have  been  established  in  the  State,  in  each  of  which  is  a  land 
office,  where  two  officers  called  respectively  Register  and  Receiver  conduct 
the  business.  Applicants  can  address  the  several  Registers  in  the  State  as 
follows : 

Worthington  District,  office  at  Worthinton,  Nobles  County. 


New  Ulra 

Red  Wood  Falls 

Benson 

Fergus  Falls 

Crookston 

Taylor's  Falls 

Duluth 

St.  Cloud 


New  Ulm,  Brown  County. 

Red  Wood  Falls,  Redwood  County. 

Benson,  Swift  County. 

Fergus  Falls,  Otter  Tail  County. 

Crookston,  Polk  County. 

Taylor's  Falls,  Chisago  County. 

Duluth. 

St.  Cloud. 


STATE  LANDS. 

The  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  each  township  have  been 
granted  by  Congress  to  the  State,  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The 
total  amount  thus  acquired  will  eventually  reach  3,000,000  acres.  Minnesota 
has  also  received  about  92,548  acres  in  aid  of  the  State  University  and 
1,033,906  acres  of  Agricultural  College  lands.  An  excellent  system  for  the 
gradual  sale  of  these  lands  has  been  devised.     They  are  placed  under  the 
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control  of  the  State  Auditor,  as  Land  Commissioner,  and  provision  is  made 
for  their  appraisal  at  a  price  not  below  $5  per  acre,  and  each  year  a  quantity 
of  these  lands  is  offered  at  public  sale  in  the  several  counties.  The  pur- 
chaser is  required  to  pay  in  cash,  15  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  his  bid  for 
prairie  land,  and  20  to  75  per  cent,  for  timber  land;  according  to  the  value 
of  such  timber.  On  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  money  the  purchaser  is 
granted  a  credit  of  twenty_years  at  7per  cent,  interest,  payable  yearly  in 
advancej_i)r  he  may  at  any  time  within  that  period  pay  the  whole  amount, 
receive  a  deed  at  once,  and  thus  stop  the  accruing  of  interest. 

These  advantageous  terms  attract  crowds  of  purchasers  at  the  annual 
sales.  The  small  sum  required  in  cash  enables  the  purchaser  to  employ  his 
means  for  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and  frequently  the  profits  of  a 
single  crop  cover  its  original  cost,  while  the  land  generally  increases  in 
value  many  fold  long  before  final  payment  is  required. 

RAILROAD  LANDS. 

As  this  pamphlet  may  be  read  by  some  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  the  term  railroad  lands,  we  deem  it  important  to  offer  a  few 
words  by  way  of  explanation.  All  the  lands  are  originally  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  and  constitute  the  public  domain.  They  are  subject 
entirely  to  the  disposition  of  the  people  through  their  legislators  in  Con- 
gress. As  new  territories  were  explored  and  States  formed,  Congress 
wisely  gave  large  grants  of  public  lands  to  the  several  States  to  aid  in 
developing  their  resources  and  commerce,  and  to  promote  their  educationa1 
interests.  The  States  receiving  such  grants  were  thus  authorized  to  deed 
large  tracts  of  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  within  their 
borders.  As  experience  has  shown  that  a  locomotive  running  through  a 
new  country  tends  as  much  to  civilize  it  as  to  settle  it  up,  the  wisdom  of 
this  disposal  of  lands  can  only  be  commended.  Such  lands  are  situate  along 
the  lines  of  road  to  which  they  were  granted,  and  generally  consist  of  every 
alternate,  odd  numbered  section  on  both  sides  of  the  line  for  a  distance  of 
from  10  to  20  miles.  The  titles  to  such  lands  are  good,  coming  directly  from 
the  United  States  through  the  State  to  the  Railway  Company,  who  cannot 
get  possession  of  them  until  the  conditions  of  the  law  granting  them  have 
been  fulfilled. 

The  majority  of  the  railroads  in  the  State  have  thus  been  aided  by  grants 
of  land,  and  have  already  sold  or  are  now  engaged  in  selling  them  to  actual 
settlers.  This  accounts  largely  for  the  marvellous  growth  in  population 
and  wealth  of  the  State. 

Of  course  it  stands  to  reason  that  inasmuch  as  one  section  of  a  country 
or  State  excels  another  in  beauty,  fertility  and  value ;  so  the  lands  offered 
for  sale  by  one  railway  company,  far  exceed  those  of  another  company  in  their 
location,  climate,  richness  of  soil,  and  general  adaptation  to  all  the  uses  of 
varied  and  profitable  agriculture. 

Of  all  lands  granted  to  railroads  none  excel  and  few,  if  any,  equal  in  the  real 
merits  of  location,  richness  of  soil,  and  general  qualities  of  farming  lands,  those 
magnificent  prairies  of  the  famous  Bed  Biver  Valley  of  the  North,  constituting 
part  of  the  land  grant  to  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Rail- 
way Co. 
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Before  describing  the  lands  of  this  Company  or  mentioning  particularly 
their  great  agricultural  value,  it  is  important  first  to  understand  the  location 
and  extent  of  its  lines  of  road,  and  also  its  valuable  connections  and  great 
facilities  for  travel  and  transportation. 

The  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway,  (late  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific,). is  composed  of  two  trunk  lines;  one  line  commencing  at  St.  Paul, 
runs  in  a  westerly  and  northwes  terly  direction  217  miles  to  Breckenridge, 
thence  northerly  on  the  east  side  of  the  Red  River,  down  the  famous  Red 
River  Valley  of  the  North  201  miles  to  St.  Vincent,  on  the  boundary  line  of 
the  British  province  of  Manitoba. 

This  line  has  important  connections  as  follows  :  at  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis with  the  several  Transportation  Co.'s  Steamers  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  with  through  lines  of  railroads  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth, 
(on  Lake  Superior,)  Sioux  City,  (on  the  Missouri  River,)  and  other  important 
points  in  every  direction  too  numerous  even  to  mention. 

At  Breckenridge  with  steamers  plying  on  the  Red  River  to  Moorhead, 
Fargo,  Fisher's  Landing,  St.  Vincent,  and  intermediate  points. 

At  Glyndon  it  intersects  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

At  Crookston  with  the  Branch  Line  to  Fisher's  Landing  and  Grand  Forks. 

At  St.  Vincent  with  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway,  and  with  the  steamers 
of  the  Winnipeg  and  Western  Transportation  Co.,  for  Winnipeg  and  all 
points  in  Manitoba  and  the  British  northwest  territory. 

The  other  line  commences  also  at  St.  Paul,  and  runs  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  Barnesville,  a  distance  of  224  miles.  There  it  joins  the  first 
mentioned  line  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Vincent.  It  has  the  same  connections 
at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  as  the  first  line ;  and  at  Sauk  Rapids,  (75  miles 
from  St.  Paul,)  joins  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

In  our  next  chapter  we  will  proceed  to  speak  particularly  of  the  Valuable 
Lands  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway  Co. 
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VALUABLE   LANDS 


OF    THE 


St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway  Co. 

And  the  highly  favorable  terms  on  which  they  are 
offered  to  settlers. 


The  lands  for  sale  by  this  company  aggregate  nearly  3,000,000 
acres.  They  are  mostly  situate  in  28  counties  and  may  be  divided 
into  three  general  classes. 

CLASS  I, 

1.  HEAVILY  TIMBERED  LANDS,  lying  in  and  forming  a 
part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Big  Woods  District  of  the  State;  or 
more  definitely,  are  located  within  the  counties  of  Hennepin,  Car- 
ver, Wright,  McLeod,  Meeker  and  Stearns. 

This  district  is  covered  with  heavy  and  valuable  timber,  such  as 
oak,  maple,  basswood,  elm,  butternut,  white  and  black  ash,  etc. 
The  land  is  generally  undulating  and  the  soil  is  a  deep  black  loam, 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  small  grain  and  corn. 

It  is  remarkably  well  watered  by  streams  and  beautiful  lakes, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  usually  found  valuable  grazing  and 
meadow  lands — making  it  suitable  for  stock  raising. 

Here  a  comfortable  home  can  soon  and  easily  be  secured  with 
very  little  outlay  for  building  materials,  as  nature  has  already 
provided  an  abundant  supply  of  it  and  placed  it  within  the  settler's 
reach  free  of  transportation  charges. 

This  general  class  of  our  lands  are  particularly  valuable,  for 
reasons  easily  comprehended.  The  district  is  generally  well  set- 
tled and  improved,  neighbors  will  be  found  within  easy  reach, 
while  the  surplus  of  timber  beyond  the  settlers'  wants  is  at  once 
available  as  a  marketable  crop.  Thriving  towns  are  found  all 
along  the  line,  with  good  schools  and  churches,  stores  also,  where 
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the  farmer  can  supply  his  wants  and  sell  his  produce.  In  this 
district  the  Company  has  about  250,000  acres  for  sale,  the  selling 
price  of  which  varies  from  $5  per  acre  and  upwards,  according  to 
nearness  to  railroads  and  markets. 

As  a  subdivision  of  this  general  class  of  lands,  and  resembling 
them  in  some  particulars,  are  to  be  included  those  lands  along  the 
line  between  St.  Paul  and  Sauk  Rapids.  These  lands  all  lie  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  counties  of  Anoka,  Isanti,  Sher- 
burne, Mille  Lacs,  Benton  and  Morrison. 

These  are  mostly  open  timber  and  brush  lands,  having  a  gently 
rolling  surface,  and  a  light,  warm,  loamy  soil,  producing  very 
rapid  growth,  and  as  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  corn  as  any 
other  part  of  the  State.  Here  we  find  the  warm  and  well-built 
homes  and  barns — mostly  of  massive  hewn  logs  ;  the  well-kept 
fences  and  tidy  farms  ;  the  sheds  in  which  are  stored  the  farming 
implements  ;  the  cattle,  the  swine,  the  poultry  ;  all  indicating  the 
comfortable  maintenance  which  the  families  living  there  are  de- 
riving from  20,  30,  or  40  acres  of  cultivated  land. 

Here,  too,  natural  meadows  abound,  producing  heavy  crops  of 
the  nutritious  blue  joint  and  red  top  grasses.  The  extensive  lum- 
bering region  to  the  north  furnishes  a  good  home  market  for  stock 
and  corn.     Of  this  class  of  lands  the  Company  have  unsold 

ABOUT  180,000  ACRES,  AT  PRICES  RANGING  FROM  $2  TO  $6  PER  ACRE. 

CLASS  II. 

PARTLY  TIMBERED  LANDS.  — These  lands,  situate  in 
Meeker,  Kandiyohi,  Stearns,  Todd,  Pope,  Douglas,  and  Otter  Tail 
counties,  are  in  that  intermediate  part  of  the  State,  where  nature 
blends  prairie  and  woodland  in  beautiful  alternation,  symmetry  and 
useful  proportion.  Practical  and  experienced  farmers  know  full 
well  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  a  useful  combination.  To  all 
intelligent  minds  these  lands  will  commend  themselves.  This  is  the 
much  admired  "Park  Region"  of  Minnesota.  The  fertile  prairies 
are  dotted  over  with  groves  and  clumps  of  forest  trees,  and  the 
beautiful  lakes  and  lakelets  abound  with  fish. 

The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  with  a  deep,  rich  black  loam 
soil,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and  which  will  produce  anything 
and  everything  usually  groivn  on  the  farm  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Both  the  lines  of  this  Company  run  through  this  region  and 
afford  excellent  facilities  for  its  development  and  progress.  Good 
towns,   villages,   churches,   schools,  and  all  the  requirements  of 
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civilization  abound  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the 

country. 

In  this  district  the  Company  offer  for  sale  about  365,000 
acres  of  land,  at  from  $5  and  upwards  per  acre.  * 

CLASS  III. 

3.  PRAIRIE  LANDS.— These  choice  lands  are  on  the  line  of 
road  in  Swift,  Stevens,  Big  Stone,  Grant,  Traverse,  Wilkin,  Clay, 
Polk,  Marshall  and  Kittson  Counties. 

Some  of  this  district  is  a  comparitively  new  country,  through 
which  the  railroad  was  only  completed  in  .the  Autumn  of  1878. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  already  settling  up  with  a  rapidity 
which  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  This 
class  of  lands  includes  that  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
State  known  as  the  Famous  Red  River  Valley  of  the  North. 
The  praises  of  this  wonderful  country  have  already  been  heralded 
by  every  newspaper  of  any  note  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  European  press,  also,  has  extolled  it  as  pre-eminently  the 
great  wheat  garden  of  America.  It  well  deserves  all  the  praise 
it  has  received — not  for  wheat  alone,  but  for  all  other  crops  as  well. 
Carefully  read  the  following 

COMPARISONS. 

C.  C.  Dana,  Esq.  of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  in  giving  his  impres- 
sions of  this  country  says  : 

Before  going  north  I  visited  the  southern  part  of  Minnesota 
for  the  pupose  of  better  being  able  to  compare  it  with  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  north.  The  comparison  stood  in  favor  of  the  north 
about  as  follows  : 

Nearness  to  market — about  the  same. 

Yield  per  acre — about  20  per  cent.  more. 

Quality  of  wheat — worth  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel  more. 

The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  can  best  be  shown  by  comparison  : 
In  Red  River  Valley.        i  In  other  regions. 


Greatest  yield  per  acre, 

45  bu. 

Greatest  yield  per  acre,    35  bu. 

Smallest    "          " 

16  " 

Smallest     "         "              8   " 

Average    "          " 

22    " 

Average     "         "            15   " 

The  quality  of  wheat  produced  in  Red  River  Valley  makes  a 
still  better  showing.  Of  the  wheat  marketed  at  Chicago  during 
the  year,  the  proportion  which  grades  No.  1  is  seldom  5  per  cent. 
This  last  season  it  was  only  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  During 
the  same  season  the  wheat  grown  in  the  Red  River  Valley  showed 
59  per  cent,  of  No.  1  wheat,  and  the  preceding  season  showed 
85  per  cent. ! 
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These  figures  demonstrate  the  great  superiority  of  this  valley 
over  all  other  sections  of  the  country  for  profitable  and  success- 
ful agriculture. 

As  this  pamphlet  was  going  to  press  the  following  telegram 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

We  insert  it  in  this  place  because  of  the  confirmation  it  gives 
to  the  foregoing  statements  : 

Special  Telegram  to  the  Pioneer  Press. 

Crookston,  Minn.,  Aug.  8. — Harvesting  in  this  vicinity  has 
fully  advanced  to  the  middle  stages,  the  grain  being  in  the  shock, 
which  will  fully  average  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  many  fields  going 
as  high  as  thirty -five  and  forty.  Oats  and  barley  are  a  good  crop, 
but  the  fact  of  their  being  largely  sown  on  new  breaking  greatly 
reduces  their  average.  The  weather  has  been  very  propitious. 
We  have  had  but  one  slight  rain,  and  that  during  the  night,  since 
harvesting  commenced.  But  a  few  days  more  of  favorable  weather 
like  the  past,  and  all  over  crops  will  be  secure.  A  drive  in  the 
country  presents  a  beautiful  sight.  In  every  direction,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach — which  upon  our  beautiful  prairies  is  no  short 
distance — can  be  seen  acres  and  acres  of  bright  golden  grain, 
which,  together  with  the  merry  rattle  of  the  harvesters  and 
binders,  makes  it  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered.  Threshing 
machines  and  crews  are  already  advancing  upon  the  fast  retreat- 
ing sickles,  and  soon  the  wagon  loads  of  bright,  plump,  extra 
hard  No.  1  wheat  will  be  taxing  the  railroad  to  its  utmost  to  keep 
the  warehouses  in  storage  room;  and  as  it  is  spread  before  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  breadstuffs  and  in  its  own  natural  golden 
beauty,  it  will  unfold,  in  a  language  more  eloquent  and  powerful 
than  words,  the  wonderful  fertility  and  wealth  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  North  valley.  After  considerable  travel  and  searching 
inquiry  throughout  the  country,  we  have  yet  to  see  or  learn  of  a 
single  field  of  No.  2  wheat,  or  of  a  single  broken  stalk  by  the 
elements. 

THE  CLIMATE  AND   SOIL   OF  THIS   REGION   CANNOT 
BE  SURPASSED. 

It  is  well  watered  by  meandering  streams,  along  which  valuable 
belts  of  timber  are  found.  These  are  extensive  enough  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  ;  affording  building  material  and  fuel.  All 
grains  mature  perfectly,  and  yield  more  largely  than  any  where 
else  in  the  great  Northwest.  Towns  are  springing  up  in  every 
direction,  which  will  afford  all  needed  religious,  educational  and 
social  advantages.  Such,  for  example,  are  Breckenridge,  Grlyndon, 
Crookston,  Ada,  Warren,  St.  Vincent,  and  others,  all  enterprising, 
growing  towns.     Ready  cash  markets  for  all  produce.      Supplies 
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for  settlers  are  kept  in  abundance  at  all  the  stores.  Implements, 
lumber,  and  building  materials  of  all  kinds  are  easily  obtained  at 
prices  current  at  the  large  distributing  centres  ;  freight  only 
added. 

Its  extensive  ranges  of  the  best  grasses  and  valuable  meadow 
lands  make  it  also  a  region  peculiarly  adapted  for  Stock  Raising. 
Vegetables  and  all  the  root  crops  grow  here  in  profusion,  and  to 
perfection. 

The  resources  of  this  valley  cannot  be  fully  explained  on  paper. 

IT  MUST  BE  SEEN  TO  BE  APPRECIATED. 

Of  this  class  of  lands  the  Company  offer  1,800,000  acres  at 
the  very  low  prices  of  $3  to  $5  and  upwards  per  acre. 

Low  as  these  prices  are,  the  Company  will  make  them  still 
lower  by  discounting  to  actual  settlers  in  the  Red  River  Valley  an 
amount  nearly  equal  to  one-half  the  purchase  money  on  all  lands 
brought  under  cultivation  for  3  years  from  date  of  sale.  This 
rebate  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inducing  speedy  settlement 
and  cultivation,  and  operates  as  follows  : 

In  case  the  purchaser  shall  break  10  acres  or  more  on  an  80 
acre  tract,  20  acres  or  more  on  a  160  acre  tract,  50  acres  or  more 
on  a  320  acre  tract,  100  acres  or  more  on  a  640  acre  tract,  during 
the  first  breaking  season  after  the  purchase,  he  will  be  allowed 
$2.50  per  acre  for  breaking.  A  like  allowance  will  be  made  for 
breaking  done  the  second  and  third  years  after  said  date  of  pur- 
chase, provided  the  minimum  amount  above  named  be  broken 
each  year.  This  credit  to  be  applied  on  the  first  payment  falling 
due  after  the  breaking  is  done. 

If  there  be  put  in  crop,  on  or  before  the  third  year  after  the 
first  breaking  season,  50  to  60  acres  on  an  80  acre  tract,  100  to 
120  acres  on  a  160  acre  tract,  200  to  240  acres  on  a  320  acre  tract, 
400  to  480  acres  on  a  640  acre  tract,  the  Company  will  allow  an 
additional  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  the  amount  so  put  in  crop ;  mak- 
ing $3  in  all  for  breaking  and  cultivation.  This  allowance,  how- 
ever, for  breaking  and  cropping,  will  only  apply  to  an  extent  of 
three -fourths  of  the  acreage  of  the  land  purchased. 

We  invite  special  attention  to  the  following 

EASY  TERMS  OF  SALE. 

The  Company  have  adopted  a  very  liberal  policy  regarding  the 
terms  of  sale  on  all  their  lands.  Settlers  have  long  time  in 
which  to  pay  them — with  interest  at  the  low  rate  of  7  per  cent. 
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On 'Prairie  lands  they  only  ask  four  annual  payments  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  purchase  money,  and  three  of  one-fifth,  with  seven 
per  cent,  interest  annually,  payable  in  advance.  The  credits  to 
be  payable  during  the  month  of  December. 

On  purchases  made  previous  to  1st  June,  interest  will  be  col- 
lected on  unpaid  portion  from  time  of  purchase  until  December 
next  succeeding  ;  on  purchases  made  on  and  after  June  1st,  inter- 
est will  be  collected  from  time  of  purchase  till  December  of  the 
following  year.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  studying  the 
annexed  examples  : 

EXAMPLE    I. 

Sold  40  Acres  May  15,  1879,  at  $6  per  Acre,  $240.00. 

PRINCIPAL.         INTEREST.      TOTAL  PAYMENT. 

May  15,  1879 $24.00  $  8.82  $32.82 

Dec.  15,  1879 15.12  15.12 

Dec.  15,  1880 24.00  13.44  37.44 

Dec.  15,  1881 24.00  11.76  35.76 

Dec.  15,  1882 24.00  10.08  34.08 

Dec.  15,  1883 48.00  6.72  54.72 

Dec.  15,  1884 48.00  3.36  51.36 

Dec.  15,  1885 48.00           48.00 

Sold  40  Acres  July  10,  1879,  at  $6  per  Acre,  $240.00. 

PRINCIPAL.         INTEREST.      TOTAL  PAYMENT. 

July  10,  1879 $24.00  $21.42  $45.42 

Dec.  10,  1880 24.00  13.44  37.44 

Dec.  10,  1881 24.00  11.76  35.76 

Dec.  10,  1882 24.00  10.08  34.08 

Dec.  19,  1883 48.00  6.72  54.72 

Dec.  10,  1884 48.00  3.36  51.36 

Dec.  10,  1885 48.00           48.00 

On  TIMBER  LAND  at  least  one-third  of  the  amount  of  pur- 
chase money  must  be  paid  down,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  till  December  on  the  balance.  The 
balance  to  be  paid  in  four  equal  annual  payments,  with  interest  at 
seven  per  cent,  per  annum  in  advance. 

EXAMPLE   II. 

Sold  40  Acres  June  10,  1879,  at  $10  per  Acre,  $400.00. 

PRINCIPAL.         INTEREST.      TOTAL  PAYMENT. 

June  10,  1879 $133.34  $28.00  $161.34 

Dec.  10,  1880 66.66  14.00  80.66 

Dec.  10,  1881 66.66  9.33  75.99 

Dec.  10,  1882 66.67  4.66  71.33 

Dec.  10,  1883 66.67     66.67 
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If  all  Cash  is  paid  at  time  of  Purchase,  a  Liberal  Reduc- 
tion WILL  BE  MADE  FROM  CREDIT   PRICES. 

THE  TITLE  TO  THESE  LANDS. 

The  title  is  good  beyond  all  question.  By  act  of  Congress  the 
lands  were  deeded  to  the  State — then  by  the  State  to  the  R.  R. 
Co.,  and  by  the  Company  to  three  Trustees,  who  execute  and 
cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  a  proper  deed,  which  gives 
him  when  he  has  made  full  payment  possession  of  the  property 
in  fee  simple.     A  better  or  more  valid  title  cannot  exist. 

IMPORTANT  MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

Every  man  naturally  desires  to  see  land  before  buying  it.  This 
Company  prefers  in  all  cases  to  have  him  do  so.  Such  is  the 
recognized  superiority  and  variety  of  our  lands,  that  the  more 
they  are  examined  the  better  they  appear  and  the  less  the  Com- 
pany has  to  do  to  effect  sales. 

HOW  TO  SEE  AND  PURCHASE  LAND. 

The  best  way,  and  generally  the  most  satisfactory,  is  for  the 
applicant  to  come  to  the  Land  Department  offices  of  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company,  in  St.  Paul.  This 
is  the  first  step.  There  information  of  every  kind  is  freely  and 
cordially  furnished.  This  information  usually  enables  the  land 
seeker  to  determine  pretty  nearly  as  to  the  section  of  country  it 
is  desirable  to  visit.  This  arrived  at,  he  can  next  be  informed  as 
to  the  quality  and  location  of  lands  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  can  even  possess  himself  of  the  numbers  and  descriptions  of 
identical  sections.  Thus  equipped  for  business  he  can  at  about 
HALF  THE  USUAL  RATE  OF  FARE  visit  the  lands.  All 
Station  Agents  of  the  Company  have  lists  of  vacant  lands  and  can 
impart  valuable  information  as  to  their  location  and  act  as  a 
medium  in  securing  competent  persons  to  show  the  lines  and 
boundaries. 

When  the  selection  is  made  the  party  can  then  notify  the  agent 
at  the  nearest  station,  who  is  authorized  to  communicate  with 
the  Land  Department  in  St.  Paul  by  telegraph,  or  otherwise,  if 
necessary  to  complete  the  transaction.  Or  the  purchaser  can  re- 
turn to  St.  Paul  and  arrange  all  particulars  in  person  with  the 
Land  Commissioner,  and  sign  his  contract  or  receive  his  deed,  as 
the  case  may  be. 
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HOW  TO  EXAMINE  AND  SELECT  LANDS. 


Where  it  is  inconvenient  for  a  party  to  visit  the  lands,  the  best 
thing  would  he  to  get  some  friend  in  that  vicinity  to  do  it  for 
him.  Inhabitants  of  other  countries,  thinking  of  emigrating,  or 
desirous  of  knowing  facts  in  relation  to  our  lands,  can  adopt  a 
plan  somewhat  similar  to  this,  by  writing  to  their  friends  in  this 
country.  Where  this  is  impractical,  then  write  at  once  (giving 
full  name  and  post  office  address)  to  the  Land  Commissioner  of  the 
St.  P.,  M,  &  M.  R'y  Co.,  Saint  Paul,  stating  explicitly  just  what 
you  want  to  know,  and  in  due  return  of  mail  you  will  be  advised, 
and  can  then  determine  intelligently  what  to  do.     No  charges  of 

ANY  KIND  FOR  ANSWERING  LETTERS  OR  INQUIRIES.        The  Company 

will  aid  settlers  in  this  respect  in  every  practicable  way. 

As  an  additional  aid  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  contents  of 
this  pamphlet,  we  subjoin  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  location 
of  all  our  lands  by  counties — showing  the  number  of  acres  for 
sale  in  each.  A  careful  study  of  it  and  the  map  will  give  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  lands,  sufficient  to  guide  them  in  their  inquiries 
and  correspondence. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  OUR  LANDS  BY  COUNTIES. 


Number 
Name  of  County.  of  Acres. 

Wright 15,240 

McLeod 240 

Meeker 56,120 

Renville 4,660 

Kandiyohi 65,760 

Chippewa 34,000 

Swift 156,800 

Pope 48,*00 

Stevens 46,560 

Grant 20,880 

Traverse 82,500 

Wilkin 134,000 

Stearns 125,000 

Morrison 6,400 

Todd 18,000 


Number 
Name  of  County.  of  Acres. 

Douglas 25,000 

Otter  Tail 150,000 

Becker 11,000 

Clay 213,000 

Polk 588,000 

Marshall 262,000 

Kittson ....344,000 

On  east  side  of  Mississippi  River. 

Anoka 1 

Isanti 


Sherburne 1 180,000 

Mille  Lacs 


Benton.  . 
Morrison. 


RAILROAD   TOWN   LOTS. 

The  Company  has  laid  out  a  number  of  towns  on  tljeir  own 
lands  at  railroad  stations,  wherever  it  was  practicable  to  do  so. 
Any  persons  desirous  to  settle  in  these  towns  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  trade  or  opening  a  mercantile  business,  can  pur- 
chase lots  of  the  Land  Commissioner  at  reasonable  rates,  and  also 
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on  credit.  Lots  wanted  for  the  erection  of  flour  mills  or  other 
manufacturing  purposes,  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Every  church  denomination  receives  one  lot  as  a  free  gift;  and  the 
first  public  school  established  in  a  town  receives  at  least  one  lot 
as  a  donation. 

CHEAP  TRANSPORTATION  TO  SETTLERS. 

To  actual  settlers  on  the  lines  of  our  road,  on  either  Govern- 
ment, State  or  Railroad  Lands,  this  Company  offers  the  following 
liberal  terms  of  transportation: 

The  settler — his  family,  household  goods,  live  stock  and  agri- 
cultural implements — will  be  carried  from  St.  Paul  to  any  point  on 
either  of  our  lines  at  one-half  the  regular  rates. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  many  inquiries  are  made  by  letter  almost  daily  for  informa- 
tion of  a  general  nature  relative  to  soil,  climate,  length  of  seasons, 
varieties  of  grain,  opportunities  for  renting,  finding  employment, 
etc.,  we  have  grouped  some  of  them  in  what  follows  and  have 
answered  them  as  fully  and  truthfully  as  was  in  our  power. 

Question.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  land  through  the 
Red  River  Valley — its  extent,  lay,  depth  of  soil,  and  character  of 
subsoil  ?  What  kinds  of  produce  can  be  grown  profitably  ?  Is 
there  good  water  to  be  had  generally,  and  how  about  procuring 
timber  on  the  prairie  ? 

Answer.  All  prairie,  except  narrow  belts  of  timber  (hard  and 
soft  wood)  along  the  streams  and  around  small  lakes.  The  Valley 
varies  in  width  from  40  to  80  miles  for  a  distance  of  over  200 
miles  in  the  United  States;  the  Red  River,  running  north,  being 
the  dividing  line,  there  are  about  equal  portions  in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota.  It  is  sufficiently  undulating  to  afford  ample  drainage  to 
the  greater  portion;  deep  coulies  traversing  the  prairie  carry  off 
most  of  the  surplus  water.  The  soil  is  black  loam  generally  free 
from  grit  and  from  sixteen  inches  to  six  feet  in  depth;  subsoil 
generally  clay.  Wheat  is  the  great  specialty,  though  oats,  peas, 
barley  and  all  root  crops  are  grown  to  perfection.  Water  of  good 
average  quality  is  found  all  through  the  Valley,  except  in  some 
few  localities  immediately  contiguous  to  the  Red  River,  and  is 
obtained  by  digging  from  16  to  25  feet.  Timber  for  fuel  can  be 
procured  along  streams  at  small  cost;  market  price  of  hard  wood 
in  the  villages,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  cord. 

Q.  Is  the  wheat  raised  of  winter  or  spring  varieties  ?  How 
early  in  the  spring  and  how  late  in  the  fall  can  the  ground  be 
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worked  ?     Can  breaking  be  done  in  the  spring  and  crops  raised 
the  same  year  ? 

A.  Spring  wheat  is  almost  exclusively  grown.  The  ground  can  be 
worked  usually  from  April  1st  to  November  30th.  Crop  raising 
on  new  breaking  is  not  generally  practiced,  as  it  brings  seeding 
too  late,  though  we  have  seen  splendid  potatoes,  good  root  crops 
of  all  kinds,  and  fair  crops  of  oats  raised  the  first  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  winter,  how  great  the  depth  of  snow, 
and  is  the  weather  during  the  winter  months  steady  cold  or  varia- 
ble ?  How  many  months  does  stock  require  feeding  ?  Are  the 
summers  very  hot  ? 

A.  About  5  months  winter.  Snow  fall  during  winter  from 
6  to  12  inches.  It  is  usually  steady  cold,  but  on  account  of  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  and  evenness  of  temperature,  there  is  20° 
in  favor  of  this  Valley  as  against  the  climate  of  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States.  Stock  feeding  averages  about  5  months.  In  the 
hottest  days  ofsummer  the  mercury  rises  to  90°  and  95°.  It  may 
be  stated  as  a  truism  that  "  we  have  no  spring  season" — a  sudden 
transition  from  winter  to  summer — vegetation  starting  and  grow- 
ing rapidly  after  surface  thawing. 

Q.  Can  land  be  let  for  farming  for  a  part  of  the  proceeds  ?  Are 
there  parties  ready  to  take  located  lands,  break  and  work  them 
and  pay  a  small  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  say  for  a  term  of 
four  or  five  years  ? 

A.  No  opportunities  here  for  renting  wild  lands,  as  free  home- 
steads can  be  obtained,  and  men  prefer  working  their  own  land. 
Persons  owning  wild  lands  in  favorable  localities,  by  breaking  and 
furnishing  the  seed,  can  let  them  for  a  share  of  the  crop,  usually 
one-half  delivered  at  the  thresher. 

Q.  How  near  the  railroads  and  stations  can  railroad  and  gov- 
ernment lands  be  had,  and  how  can  they  be  obtained  ? 

A.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  government  land  within  the 
railroad  grants — alternate  sections — extending  20  miles  on  either 
side  the  track,  that  can  be  obtained  under  the  Pre-emption, 
Homestead  and  Timber-culture  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  breaking  and  working  land  ?  What 
farm  implements  are  required  ?  Can  wheat  be  sold  as  soon  as 
threshed  ? 

A.  The  following  is  as  near  correct  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
operating  a  prairie  farm  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  and  the  methods 
of  farmers  there,  as  we  can  give  : 

Breaking,  from  June  1st  to  July  20th,  cost  per  acre $  2.50 

Backsetting  same  breaking  in  August  and  September,  per 

acre, 1. 50 
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Seeding,  (getting  seed  into  the  ground,  following  spring)  per 

acre, 75 

Cutting,  binding  and  shocking,  at  harvest,  per  acre, 2.50 

Basis  of  20  bushel  yield,  threshing  from  shocks,  delivered 

in  sacks,  per  acre, 2.25 

Cost  of  raising  1  acre  of  wheat, $  9. 50 

Twenty  busTiels  wheat,  @  75  cents, •_ 15. 00 

Profit  per  acre  on  first  crop,  in  round  numbers,     5.50 

Hauling  to  market  costs  about  i  cent  per  bushel  for  every  mile. 

For  subsequent  years  it  will  be  the  same  as  above  less  the  cost 
of  breaking,  $2.50  per  acre,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  yield  of 
10  per  cent,  a  year  for  three  years,  where  it  remains  for  ten  years 
following. 

Machinery  necessary  to  farming  : 

First  year,  breaking  plows  only.  Two  yoke  of  oxen  or  three 
11-cwt.  horses  will  work  a  16-inch  plow  and  average  in  ordinary 
breaking  two  acres  per  day.  Many  are  using  gang  sulky  plows, 
drawn  by  four  or  six  horses,  for  breaking.  The  second  year — first 
year  of  cropping — there  will  be  needed  harrows  and  seeders,  of 
which  there  are  in  use  here  many  varieties,  all  good.  Of  harvesters 
there  are  also  several  varieties  in  use.  The  self-binding  harvesters 
are  supplanting  all  others,  as  one  man  with  one  of  these  will  accom- 
plish the  work  of  six  men  with  the  reaper  of  six  years  since. 
There  is  always  ready  sale  for  cash,  at  any  station  on  the  lines  of 
the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Baihvcty,  for  all  the  wheat 
offered. 

Q.  What  are  the  chances  for  a  young  man  of  little  means, 
having  plenty  of  energy  and  pluck  ?  Is  there  opportunity  for 
work  at  fair  wages  ? 

A.  The  opportunities  for  a  young  man  of  little  means  but 
having  plenty  of  energy  and  pluck,  are  good.  There  is  always 
employment  for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  at  $18  to  $20 
per  month  up  to  harvest.  Through  harvest,  wages  are  $2.00  to 
$2.50  per  day,  and  after  harvest  to  the  end  of  the  season  wages 
same  as  before  harvest,  in  all  cases  board  is  included.  There  is  a 
lack  of  mechanics  of  all  kinds,  a  good  opening  for  them  and  good 
wages  paid  all  through  this  region,  and  there  are  good  opportuni- 
ties for  a  young  man  to  get  land  and  secure  a  home  under  the  pre- 
emption, homestead  and  timber-culture  laws  of  the  United  States 
government. 

There  is  so  much  good  sense  also  in.  the  following  paragraphs 
that  we  insert  them  with  our  heartiest  endorsement  and  approval: 

"  Persons  with  families  should  not  come  west  entirely  destitute 
of  means,  to  brave  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  Many  have  done 
so  and  have  succeeded,  and  in  a  few  years,  have  been  numbered 
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among  the  most  influential  and  well-to-do  citizens  of  the  State  ; 
but  it  more  frequently  leads  to  disappointment,  home-sickness 
and  discontent.  A  capital  of  $200  or  $300  after  the  land  is  secured, 
with  which  to  commence  operations  would  be  of  very  great 
advantage. 

"  An  expenditure  of  $50  will  complete  a  cabin  in  which  a  family 
can  be  comfortably  sheltered.  A  neat  one-story  frame  house, 
with  from  two  to  four  rooms,  can  be  built  at  a  cost  of  from  $200 
to  $600. 

"  Grood  stabling  for  stock  can  be  constructed  with  but  little  ex- 
pense, by  the  use  of  a  few  posts  and  poles,  covered  with  straw  or 
hay. 

"  Settlers  coming  west,  and  having  a  long  distance  to  travel, 
should  dispose  of  their  farming  implements  and  heavy  or  bulky 
furniture. 

"Bedsteads,  tables,  chairs,  mattresses,  crockery,  stoves,  etc., 
etc.,  stock,  teams,  wagons,  tools  of  all  kinds,  and  farming  imple- 
ments, better  adapted  to  this  country  than  those  left  behind,  can 
be  purchased  here  at  reasonable  rates  ;  frequently  at  less  than 
would  be  the  cost  of  transportation.  Clothing,  bedding,  table- 
linen,  books,  pictures,  and  other  small  articles,  may  be  brought 
with  advantage.  It  is  also  well  to  bring  choice  graded  stock, 
such  as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  etc." 

Every  man  who  is  desirous  of  possessing  a  home  of  his  own  in 
a  healthy  and  prosperous  country;  or,  who  wishes  to  earn  a  com- 
fortable maintenance  for  himself  and  family  and  in  a  few  years 
attain  independence  and  wealth,  is  earnestly  invited  carefully  to 
peruse  this  pamphlet.     Let  such  read  and  then  come  and  be 

CONVINCED  THAT  WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  AS  CHOICE  FARMING  LANDS 
AS  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND    "  UNDER  THE  SUN.  " 

Any  other  information  will  be  furnished  on  application  in  per- 
son, or  by  letter,  in  English,  French,  German,  Dutch  or  Scandin- 
avian languages. 
Address, 

D.  A.  McKINLAY, 

Land  Commissioner, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway  Co., 
Saint  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  August  12,  1879. 
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Miles. 

Minneapolis 10 

Wayzata 25 

Long  Lake 28 

Maple  Plain 33 

Armstrong 35 

Delano 40 

Montrose 46 

Waverly 49 

Howard  Lake 55 

Smith  Lake 57 

Cokato 61 

Dassel 66 

Darwin 72 

Litchfield 78 

Grove  City 85 

Atwater 91 

Kandiyohi 98 

Willmar 104 

St.  Johns 110 

Kerkhoven 118 

Murdock 122 

DeGraff 127 

Benson 134 

Clontarf 140 

Hancock 150 

Morris 159 

Donnelly 168 


Miles. 

Herman 178 

Gorton 185 

Tintah 195 

Campbell 202 

Doran 209 

Breckenridge 217 

Manston 234 

Atherton 240 

Barnesville 247 

Glyndon 263 

Averill -. . .  269 

Felton 276 

Bornp 283 

Ada 293 

Rolette 304 

Beltrami 310 

Kittson : 320 

Crookston 326 

Fisher's  Landing 338 

Carlisle 340 

Angus , . .  348 

Warren 357 

Louisa 366 

Stephen 374 

Kennedy 390 

Hallock 398 

St.  Vincent 418 
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Minneapolis 10 

Coon  Creek 22 

Anoka 27 

Itaska 34 

Elk  River 39 

Big  Lake 48 

Becker 56 

Clear  Lake 63 

St.  Cloud 75 

St.  Joe 82 

Avon 90 


Albany 96 

Oakes 103 

Melrose 109 

Sauk  Center 117 

West  Union 125 

Osakis 131 

Nelson 136 

Alexandria 142 

Evansville 159 

Fergus  Falls 386 

Barnesville 219 
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MINNESOTA  IS  THE  BANNER  WHEAT  STATE  OFTHE  UNION. 


The  State  produces  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  crop  of  the 
United  States. 

Minnesota  Wheat  commands  a  higher  price  than  that  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

Minnesota  Flour  is  a  familiar  and  favorite  article  in  every 
household,  on  account  of  its  superior  qualities. 

The  average  wheat  crop  for  years  past  has  been  17  bushelsper 
acre,  while  no  other  State  exceeds  15,  and  average  of  all  is  under 
11  bushels. 

Area  of  the  State. — 54,760,000  acres;  under  cultivation, 
3,429,164. 

Corn,  Oats,  &c. — The  usual  farm  crops  are  grown.  Oats  in 
1878,  16,800,000;  Corn,  13,000,000  bushels.  Natural  meadows 
make  stock-raising  profitable. 

Railroads  in  Operation. — In  1862,  10  miles;  1870,  1,092? ; 
1875,  1,954;  1877,  2,203;  1878,  2,608;— over  600  miles  in  two 
years — excelling  every  State  in  1878. 

Increase  of  Wealth  as  assessed.— 1850,  $806,173;  1855, 
$10,424,157;  1860,$36,753,408;  1865,  45,127,318;  1870,  $86,940,910; 
1878,  $229,791,042. 

Population.— 1850,  5,330;  1860,  172,022;  1865,  250,099;  1870, 
439,706;  1875,  597,407;  1879,  775,000. 

Common  Schools. — Value  of  school  houses  and  lots,  $3,382,351. 
school  fund  at  interest,  $3,860,000.  1-18  of  all  land  set  apart  for 
schools.  If  sold  as  heretofore,  will  realize  eighteen  millions  of 
dollars. 

Government,  Railroad  and  School  Lands. — Adults,  male  or 
female,  can  have  160  acres  free  by  five  years  residence,  and  160 
more  by  planting  10  acres  in  timber  in  eight  years.  Railroad  lands 
from  $1  to  $7  per  acr<j,  and  school  lands  $5 — either  at  7  per  cent, 
interest  on  time,  from  6  to  20  years.  2,348,975  acres  sold  in 
1878 — more  than  double  the  sales  of  1877. 

Increase  of  Postal  Business. -Letters  mailed  at  St.  Paul  in  1877, 
1,449,292;  1878.2,136,564;  Total  packages  1877,  2,965,794;  1878, 
4,648,095.  Money  order  funds,  1877,  $1,433,969;  1878,  $1,853,613. 
The  money  order  business  at  St.  Paul  is  greater  than  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Albany,  Providence,  Richmond,  Va.,  Nashville,  Kansas 
City,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fishing,  Hunting  and  Pleasuring  Resorts  within  short  distances 
of  every  locality  in  the  State. 

Health. — The  State  is  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  for 
invalids.  No  fever  and  -ue,  and  the  dry,  tonic  atmosphere  is  a 
specific  for  incipient  consumption. 

Death  Rate. — Minnesota,  1  to  124;  Kansas,  1  to  74;  Texas,  1 
to  64;  Nebraska,  1  to  75;  Missouri,  1  to  67;  Massachusetts,  1  to 
57;  United  States,  1  to  74;  England,  1  to  46.  Average  deaths  to 
1000  the  world  over,  22;  average  in  St.  Paul,  1867,  11  (official). 

Exemption  Laws. — 80  acres,  or  1  lot  and  house  with  furniture, 
tools,  farm  implements,  stock,  &c,  exempt. 
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SAIiVT    1»A1I.  ,  MI>MAIMHMS 
AND    MANITOBA  RAILWAY 

The  colored  portion  of  the  Map  shows  the  limits  and 
looation  of  its  Lands.  Figures  I,  2.  3  and  4,  resp actively 
indicate  Big  Woods,  Park  Region,  Prairie  Districts  and 
Red  River  Valley. 
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